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History, recorded history, that is-has not been 
peasantry, and for obvious reasons. Peasants may 
but as a rule they do not make it; if anything, it 
with or against—them. More important still for pur 
historian’s craft, not only do peasants hardly eve 
fates, their betters have rarely bothered to 
they have remembered to mention the p 
have as often as not relegated it to the role 
for their own pageantry. niga 
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FOREWORD 


This book is a major contribution toward the entseecaen 
of our knowledge and understanding of Babaylanism as a mani- — 


_ festation of social unrest in) Negros Island during the late nine- — 
teenth century and the early twentieth century. It focuseson __ 
the causes which led to the rise of Babaylanism as well as on its 

_ nature as a social movement in terms of its objectives, composi- . 
tion, leadership, and ideology. ‘te 
Evelyn Tan Cullamar provides ample evidence to show that 
the Babaylanes were not necessarily outlaws and ladrones ; 
(thieves or robbers), as the colonizers from both Spain andthe _ 


United States always called them. Nor were they anarchistic, as 
the Filipino ilustrado elite consistently chorused. Rather, they — 
resisted Spanish and American colonial authorities because they 
desired to be free to be themselves, unrestricted by what vassal- 
age entails, and enjoying whatever culture they inherited from 
their ancestors. 

Babaylanism was the most important form of peasant pro- 
test against the existing social, economic and political condi- 


_ tions in the Island of Negros for nearly a generation, beginning 


roughly in 1890 and ending in 1907. The outbreak of the 


_ Babaylan revolt was in keeping with the tradition of Filipino 


peasant radicalism in Philippine history. 
In his book entitled Evolution and Revolution: The Rising 


| Waves of Emancipation (Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 


Ltd., 1974), Willem F. Wertheim suggests that in defining revo- 
lution, “the basic criterion is that a revolution always aims at 
an overthrow of the existing social order and of the prevalent 
power structure; whereas all other types of disorder, however 
they may be called, lack this aspiration to fundamental change 
and simply aim to deal a blow at those in authority, or even to 
depose or physically eliminate them.” ~ 
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He goes on to discuss the two principal types of revolutic n 
namely social and national. A social revolution is a movemen 
directed by one social class against another class. The layer a) 
society engaged in an uprising acts on the principle of clas 
cooperation and solidarity, allowing that layer of society t 
operate as a political class, in order to propel it to ascendane 
until completely wresting control away from the existing ruli 
class or the layer of society holding sway over the incum D r 
power structure. Historically, the bourgeois revolution agai 
an aristrocratic ruling class is of this type. The proletarian re 
lution waged by industrial workers against a ruling bo geol 
is also of this type. To cite another example, a peasant re revo) 
tion carried out against the dominant landed gentry is. lik ike’ 
called a social revolution. : 

The latter type of revolution, that is, the nationa 1 
tion, is on the other hand an anti-colonial struggle for nat: 
political emancipation from foreign rule or tutelag 
from the very beginning, it is a war for nationhoo 
the idea of the autonomy and self-determination xe} 
From the perspective of the ruling foreign power, 
may simply be treated as an internal war and d tu 
an ordinary rebellion against the duly constitu e 
but from the perspective of those in the move 
tion is at once emancipatory in character, te 
national political liberation. Historically, hes ssical r 
of this type have been under the lead ) 
even if there is an observable substantial p 
laboring population from the aereyian aes | 
society. 

In the context of the above r emar 
discern revolutionary elements int ne | ase 
one thing, the Babaylanes were anti-hac enc 
deros were ilustrados or educated Le Virb 
Thus they formed part of the e te c A 
the other hand, the Babaylanes t ‘lon, nged to 
society. As Cullamar demons they vy 
tious, ignorant and gullible jornal 08 oF ‘labo 
their basic and inner instinets told them th 
thing unjust with the set-up t ey / were 
arrayed themselves against the hacer dé 
means that their movement has class o 
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ix 
are also evident in their desire to divide up the landed estates of 
the hacenderos for redistribution to the landless peasants, and 
to protect the laborers from hacendero abuses. 

For another, the Babaylanes were anti-colonial in their out- 
look. This is seen in their struggle against both the Spaniards 
and the Americans. For sure, the Babaylanes took on a political 
coloration when they joined the revolution against Spanish rule, 
and later, when they repudiated the collaboration of the hacen- 
dero-ilustrado class with the Americans who succeeded the 
Spaniards. Hence they continued their struggle until they were 
beaten by the superior military might of the United States 
forces. By fighting against both Spain and America in order to 
obtain Philippine political freedom, they displayed nationalistic 
virtues. : 

Thus, the Babaylanes exhibited at one time or another the 
characteristics of both a social revolution and a national revolu- 


tion. In the case of the former, they were certainly against the 


prevalent social order and favored a reordering of Negrense 
society toward class equality or the equalization of classes, if 


not the outright elimination of the elite class. That they could - 


attack towns with impunity meant that the danger they pre- 
sented to Spanish authority in Negros was substantial, although 
this was not the case when the Americans came. At the same 
time, Babaylanism opposed colonial rule by a foreign power, 


_and in this respect, their struggle was emancipatory in nature. 


While Babaylanism did not succeed, its abortive nature 
nonetheless should not obscure the fact that it did not only 
have the explicit objective of restructuring Negrense society, 
but that it aimed too at the liberation of the Negrenses from 
foreign tutelage. In consonance with this anti-colonialism was 
its repudiation of the elite class for being too closely allied with 
the foreigners, thus losing their efficacy to render a credible 
leadership among the members of the Negros peasantry. The 
Babaylanes may therefore be regarded as revolutionaries, and 
the revolutionary elements they demonstrated override what- 
ever mysticism, primitivism, and savagery they displayed in the 
process of their existence, and regardless of what the colonizers 
and their local cohorts may have thought of them. Their forma- 
tion into a cohesive force was certainly a concrete instance that 
the peasantry of Negros have come into their own. 

The tragedy was that the colonial authorities, together with 


< 
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the Filipino sugar elite, refused to acknowledge the ee 
of the grievances of the Babaylanes. This tragic failure to unde: 
stand the root causes of Babaylanism has in large measure con- 
tributed to the social and political instability that beset, anc 
continues to beset, Negros Island in the twentieth century. The 
inability to grasp the simple significance of Babaylanism as a 
grassroots movement has resulted in fundamental soc 
economic, and political imbalances in Negrense society. So lal n; 
as these imbalances exist, movements and unrests similar t 
those exhibited by Babaylanism will keep making Negre OS | 
social volcano that it is. . 
We are all indebted to Cullamar for undertaking this de 
tailed study on a hitherto neglected subject. Her work repr 
sents a big step toward the enrichment of our understanc me ¢ 
Filipino civilization at the grassroots level. This book wa p 
fect example of how academically profitable it is to — 
ippine history from the bottom up rather than rome 
down. It shows the rich detail of local history bece 
human drama that is attached to dates and events ar pla 
bold relief, thus making us more appreciative of the life ac 
peor and the future that is taking shape. : 
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PREFACE 


Studies about religio-political expressions and supernatural- 
istic movements that have periodically erupted in the Philip- 
pines have been very few. Oftentimes, we know so much about 
the elite in society but not about the common fao. In contrast 
to the Great Tradition, the Little Tradition has been sadly neg- 
lected. Within the last couple of years, pioneering works have 
been published by such scholars as Sturtevant who made a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the Guardia de Honor movement in Panga- 
sinan; Hart in his study of Dios Buhawi in Negros Oriental; and 
Arens in his investigation of the Pulahan movement in Samar 
and Leyte. Dionisio Papa of the Babaylanes of Negros is con- 
sidered a legitimate revolutionary leader in Veneracion’s thesis, 
“The Philippine-American War: Visayan Phase, 1899-1902.” 
More recently, longer accounts about the Babaylanes appear in 
Romero’s book, Negros Occidental Between Two. Foreign 
Powers, 1888-1909; Constantino’s work, The Philippines: A 
Past Revisited; and McCoy’s study, ‘‘Baylan: Animist Religion 
and Philippine Peasant Ideology.”” However, to my knowledge, 
no comprehensive study dealing solely with the Babaylanes has 
been undertaken. They are rarely referred to in Philippine his- 
tory texts. It was to fill this gap that the research into the move- 
ment was originally made for a masteral thesis. This work does 
not purport to be a definitive and exhaustive study of the 
Babaylanes but it is hoped that it will pave the way for more 
researches on relatively unexplored movements. 

Babaylanism is a little-known religio-political protest move- 
ment of the peasantry in Negros Island during the late Spanish 
and early American periods under the leadership of the charis- 
matic “Pope” Isio. The year 1896 saw the outbreak of the Phil- 
ippine Revolution against Spain. By then, Isio was already the 
acknowledged leader of the group. The Babaylanes became a 
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thorn on the side of the Spaniards and later the Americans until 
Isio was induced to surrender in 1907. 

This study tries to trace the evolution and development of 
Babaylanism from a religious to a more political and revolution- 
ary movement. It assesses the role it played in the resistance 
movement against the Spaniards and the Americans as well as its 
place in Philippine history. To get a better perspective of thi 
phenomenon, a brief description of Negros and its political, 
economic and social conditions in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries is presented. The origins of 
the movement and its ceremonies and rituals are delved inte 0. 
The role of Isio and his followers in the struggle against f 
Spaniards is analyzed and so with the factors that provided 
them impetus. During the early American era, the Babaylar 
are shown as revolutionaries identified with the Malolos Gove n- 
ment of Aguinaldo as well as the Federal Council of Iloilo. They 
are inflamed with their nascent nationalism, anti-foreignism a a 
anti-Protestantism. Soon they were harassed by the campaigns 
ef the Philippine Scouts and the Philippine Constabulary until 

‘ the surrender of the durable Papa Isio seemed inevitable. — “; + 
This book was made possible through the support, coopera: 
tion and encouragement of several people and entities. I wot : 
like to express my gratitude especially to my mentors, 
John N. Schumacher, S.J. and the late Dr. Luz U. Au 
Under their tutelage I learned the rudiments of historiogr 
I am indebted to Dr. Leslie E. Bauzon for awakening my 
terest in the Babaylanes of Negros. Dr. Edilberto de Jes 


However, whatever shortcomings this book may. have a are 
sole responsibility. ; 
I would like to acknowledge my debt to William Ye > wh 
willingly accompanied my husband and me in the c 
terviews in Kabancalan and Ilog; the Labandera fa fam 
Fellowship Baptist Academy of Kabancalan and - 
formants from both provinces of Negros. The p ars 
American Historical Collection in the Amer: 
National Library, National Archives, Rizal Libri r 
Manila University, University of Santo Tomas rary 
Main Library of the University of the Philippine 
accommodating and helpful and to them go my since} 
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Silliman University through the Asia Foundation made it 
possible for me to pursue graduate studies and come up with 
this study. The Philippine Social Science Council through its 
Discretionary Research Awards Program enabled me to com- 
plete the research. ; 

The publication of this work is due in large measure to the 


interest and support of the late Dr. Luz U. Ausejo and the late _ 


Fern Babcock Grant, editors of the Humanities Publication | 
Series of Silliman University. I also wish to thank Gloria F. 
Rodriguez and Vilma May A. Fuentes, director and editor re- 
spectively of New Day Publishers, who were very helpful inthe __ 
transformation of the manuscript into a book. 

Finally, I am most grateful to my family whose unstinting 
support inspired me to finish the task I set out to do. 


Evelyn Tan Cullamar 


Quezon City 
17 June 1985 
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AN— Army and Navy Records 
PR — Provincial Records 
SD — Selected Documents 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Mass movements have been noted all over the world and are 
recurrent features in history. They dre called by different names 
depending on their emphasis. If it is the elimination of alien 
persons, customs and values, it is nativistic. If it tends to revive 
moribund customs, values and even aspects of nature which are 
thought to have been in the perception of previous generations 
but are not now present, it is revivalistic. If there is a savior in 
human flesh involved, it is messianic. And if there is going to be 
an apocalyptic world transformation engineered by the super- 
natural, it is millenarian. Other labels have been given such as 
chiliastic, vitalistic, syncretistic, charismatic, utopian, reforma- 
tive, transformative, revolutionary, cargo cults, cult movements 
and social movements. Anthony Wallace prefers to use the term 
revitalization movement which is “‘a deliberate, organized and 
conscious effort by some members of a society to construct a 
more satisfying culture.’’1 It encompasses a wide range of ex- 
pressions. A given movement may be nativistic, messianic, 
millenarian and revivalistic all at once. ; . 

In the Philippines, the late Spanish and early American 
periods witnessed a proliferation of religio-political protest 
movements in many provinces. Charismatic leaders, crusading 
“popes” and “‘messiahs” caught the fancy of the rural popula- 
tion and were able to make militant converts. Forbes makes the 


+ following observation: 


Felipe Salvador, self-styled “pope,” led a fanatical — 


group which called themselves the Santa Yglesia or ‘‘Holy 
Church,” an organization of outlaws formed to carry on 
banditry in Luzon. He has deserted from General Aguinal- 
do’s army and set up brigandage in the province of Nueva 
Ecija, , .. where he conducted his plundering operations . . . 
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for over ten years. He was believed by his followers to. have 

supernatural powers, including invulnerability.2 ; 

In Pangasinan and the Ilocos provinces, the Guardia de 
Honor flourished from 1894 to 1902. Originally founded by the 
Dominicans about the middle of the nineteenth century “ a 
provide a devout escort for the Virgin’s image during sacred 
processions, the society grew beyond its inceptors’ expectatio 8 
and gradually assumed more complex responsibilities.” Mean- 
while in Cavite in 1901, another supernaturalistic moveme nt 
called the society of Colorum took shape.4 

The Visayan Islands had their share of this social phenom. 
enon. “Pope” Faustino led the Dios-Dios movement in Leyte 
while the rest of the island and Samar were convulsed by P 
hanism whose members “wore, as a distinguishing a : -d 
trousers or a dash of red colour elsewhere about their s 
clothing.”5 Thus they were called Pulahanes, for the Visay ar 
word “pula” means “red.” In Negros, the Babaylanes held 
sway. The name was derived from babaylan, the title given tc 
the traditional shaman or rel gious functionary in the Vi 
Even with the coming of the Spaniards. the tradition s 
in some remote places in the region. But even while they 
tinued to practise their age-old ceremonies and rituals, 
turation was taking place. By the late nineteenth 
events came to a head with the outbreak of the Ph 
_ Revolution. With the exit of the Spaniards, the America 
over as the new colonial masters. This period saw the b 
ing of revitalization movements. From a religious bas é 
lanism acquired political overtones. With the advent of Is sio, t 
revitalization process in Negros began. 


ae 
a | 

1 Anthony Wallace, “Revitalization Movements,” An a 
pologist, LVI, No, 2 (1956), p, 265, _ 


2William Cameron Forbes, The Philippine Islands, r (Bo yoke 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928), pp, 228-29. . 
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_ 8David R. Sturtevant, Agrarian Unrest in the Philippines (Athena 


Ohio University Center for International Studies, Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, 1969), p. 5. 


4James A. Le Roy, Philippine Life in Town and Country (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905), p. 121. 
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5Dean C. Worcester, The Philippines: Past and Present, I (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1914), p. 393. 


Chapter II 


THE SETTING Bs 


Negros Island 


With an area of 4,905 square miles, Negros is t the fo 
largest island in the Philippines. Often described as sh aped. 
boot or a pistol, it is 118 miles long and varies from , 
miles in width.1 It is situated in the Visayan region, sep: 
from the densely populated island of Cebu on the e 
narrow Tanon Strait and from Panay on the west by 
Guimaras Strait. The central mountain range m 
divides the island into two provinces. Negros 
oriented towards Panay, belongs to Western Visaya: 
the chief city and capital. The people on this side of D 
speak Ilongo or Hiligaynon. In Negros Oriental, a: 
spoken. Facing Cebu, it is part of Eastern Visaye 
guete City as its provincial capital. . 

On the mountain range are several volea nic pe 
tallest of which is Mt. Canlaon or Malaspina, “3s abe 
towering to 8,088 feet.2 The mountains w 
throughout the entire length of the island lie cl 
ern shores. As a result, “no great coastal plai 
on the west, but mountains or rugged h Is 
to the strand, leaving only here and there sca tel 
land . , ."3 It is on the western flank that ee 
belt” is ‘located for it consists of broad plains, _ 

Negros did not altogether escape the atten ntior 
explorers and chroniclers, Members of the Legasp! 
1565 were able to touch the shores of the islar 
Ktodriguez and his men were the first white men k 
foot there.4 Writing in 1678, Artieda obse od t 
west is another island, called Buglas, or Negros, bi 
habitants are black.”6 Loarca, one of the early ne 
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The Setting 


of Panay, stated in 1582 that the side of the island facing Cebu 
/ was sparsely populated while the one opposite Ranayy was 
} thickly settled.6 

The work of evangelization was started by the Augustinians. 
In 1575 and 1584, the convents of Binalbagan and Ilog, respec- 
; tively, were established.?7 The mission of Tanjay on the eastern 
coast; was founded in 1580 which encompassed the sitios of 
Dumaguete, Siaton, Marabago and Manolongon.8 The Recol- 
lects continued the work began by the Augustinians, followed 
shortly by the Jesuits and after their expulsion, by the Domi- 
nicans. For a while after this, the secular clergy took over the 
administration of the parishes but due to lack of personnel, the | 
spiritual care was once again entrusted to the Recollects in >a 
1849.9 This order stayed until the outbreak of the revolution of a 
1898. 
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Negros by the Late Nineteenth 
and Early Twentieth Centuries 


A. Political Condition 
In the early days, roughly what is now Negros Occidental 
used to be administered from Iloilo and the eastern side was 
J under the jurisdiction of Cebu. However, in 1734 the island was 
_. Made into a separate military district with its own corregidor 
_ or highest official who administered justice and collected the 

tribute.10 

The second half of the nineteenth century was a period of 
rapid growth and development for Negros. In 1856 it became an 
independent politico-military province with Emilio Saravia as its 
first Politico-Military Governor. The transfer of the capital in- 
‘dicated the progress made in opening new towns. From Ilog, an 
old coastal settlement in the south, the seat of government was 
moved to Himamaylan and from there to Bacolod in 1849.11 
This was due to the fact that_the latter was ‘nearer the newly 
developed areas of northern Negros which became the towns 
of Saravia, Silay, Victorias, Minuluan, Cadiz, Manapla and 
others. Both Saravia and his successor, Pedro Beaumont, 
accelerated the development of the island. Commercial agricul- 
ture was now underway. This was the period when the immigra- 
tion of people, mostly from the neighboring islands of Panay, 
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Cebu and Bohol, accounted for the increase in populat 
the formation of new towns. Negros became their “EI D 
or promised land. According to Echauz, there were @t 
habitants in 1850. Thirty years later, it had soared 
and in 1893 it reached 320,606.12 
It was not until 1890 that Negros was split inte 
inces, each with a Politico-Military Governor. Neg 
was, therefore, established as a separate pc a 
Dumaguete as its capital. Siquijor Island, formerk 
Bohol, was made a part of the oriental re 
were ousted in the revolution of 1898 et o be 
the Americans the following year. The cantonal 
both provinces were short-lived. With the estab. is 
of the military-civil government under the A \m 
vided for in General Order No, 3014 of Maj. Ger 
the whole island was briefly united politice ally 
government was instituted in 1901, Neg ii 
divided into two provinces. 
B. Economic Condition 
The winds of change had started to ble 
At the beginning of the century, the Span: 
could no longer isolate the Philippines fr rc 
In 1809 an English company was lowe ec 
country and others later folio suit.15 
trade between Manila and Acapulco can 
Soon the foreign trade of the cor untry ry Ww a 
foreign merchants, Legarda bass ni nis to sa iy 


The decade of the 1820 a an Oo 

the establishment’ of b in ess b DU Se: 

American houses of Peele, 

Russell and Sturgis, and | British 
In the half century t n 182 

pines was transformed a ub 

agricultural export economy, 


The changes were felt ¢ 
1865 the ports of Molle, 
foreign trade, Cebu port was ¢ 
Legaspi and Tacloban in 1872.1 A Britia 
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needed for Iloilo and Nicholas Loney was chosen for the job. A 
young and enterprising man from Plymouth, England, he came 
. the Philippines in 1852 after having been in South America, 
New Zealand and Singapore. His arrival in Iloilo in 1856 marked 
the beginning of a new and prosperous era for Panay and 
Negros. Known as the “Father of the Sugar Industry” in the 
two islands, he, more than anyone else, spurred the growth of 
this industry.18 In partnership with another Englishman named 
Ker, Loney “engaged in financing sugar production, importing 
surgar cane seeds from Sumatra, sugar machinery from England 
and Scotland and exporting sugar to foreign countries.”19 He 
died while at the peak of his career in 1869 and as a tribute to 
him, a marble monument was erected in the Iloilo cemetery 
where he was buried and wig waterfront was called Muelle 
Loney, 20 
The demand for sugar in the foreign market developed the 
idle lands in Negros and kept the port of [loilo busy inasmuch 
as the former had no commercial port. Thus sugar had to be 
brought to Iloilo by lorchas.21 In 1859 Loney happily wrote his 
brother, Robert, that he had “‘at last managed to set the direct | 
trade to Australia in motion, having loaded the brig ‘Pet’ and , 
the barque ‘Camilla’ with sugar for Melbourne.”22 In fact, this 4 


was the first shipment of sugar from Iloilo to a foreign port. In 
1863 shipments to Great Britain and China were also made. 23 
This was indeed a far cry from the crude industry that Loney 
deplored upon his arrival. With the advent of new and improved 
machinery like the steam mills [that replaced the wooden 
crushers] and the iron rollers, sugar output soon outstripped 
that of palay, once the leading product of Negros. Echauz was 
quick to point out that the prosperity enjoyed by the island was 
due to the united efforts of a group of people led by the ener- 
getic governor, ably assisted by the Recollects and some Span- 
iards. It was also favored by the opening of the port of Iloilo 
and the presence of Nicholas Loney.24 

People looking for greener pastures flocked to Negros, be 
they rich merchants who wanted to invest their money like 
Teodoro Yulo, foreigners like the Spaniard Montilla and the 
Frenchman Gaston, or laborers out to better their economic 
condition. Settlers from Cebu and Bohol established themselves 
i in the oriental and northern parts of the island, But the llongos 
led in the immigration. Most of them came from Jaro, Molo, 
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Developments in Negros from 1850 to 1893 — : 


1850 1880 

Inhabitants 30,000 200,000 — 
Towns 17 30 
Secular priests 11 2 
Recollect priests 6 30 
Sugar (in piculs) 3,000 618,120 
Palay (in cavans) 10,000 659,330 
Corn (in cavans) 2,000 153,840 
Tobacco (in bales) 1,000 4,827 
Abaca (in piculs) = 12,322 
Coffee (in cavans) fox 4,298 
Wooden mills 47 ie 
Iron mills run : hal 

by animal power = 495 
Steam mills . = 59-3 
Hydraulics — ,.» Tae 
Steam plows _ 
Tramways = 


Source: Echauz, Apuntes, pp. 33-37 
, f ee. 
bh ae iy fe 
Mandurriao, Guimbal, Tigbauan bia ag. 
some from Capiz and Antique. The 
Lacsons, De la Ramas, Magalc 
many others soon acquired bi, 
portant haciendas began to be 
1860’s, Agustin Montilla had h 
Ives Germain Gaston his H. Bu 
his H, Matabang and Simeon L F 
Talisay ; Jose Luzuriaga his ik 
his H. Concepcion in Binalbg | 
in Bago. The Montenegros, Di He. 
the fertile plain of Bais in the oriental ec 
The ubiquitous Chinese also play A 
ment of Negros, whether as landownell ) 


ten 


te, » 


og, 


The Setting 


though most of them belonged to the latter category. Gradually 
they were absorbed into the mainstream of Negrense society. 
Romero states that “many of them acquired Filipino family 
names or gave native-sounding variants to their names such as 
Limsiaco for Lim-Sia-Co, Lacson for Lac-Son, Jocson for 
__ dJoe-Son, Coleongco for Co-Leong-Co, etc.”26 
a There were several ways by which land was acquired in 

Negros. According to Bauzon, lands oh hands through the 
following methods:27 ; 

1. venta real or absolute sale 

2. pacto de retroventa or sanglang-bili 

8. allocation of realengas or public lands 

4. usurpacion or landgrabbing 

5. embargo or seizure for failure to pay debts 
i 6. denuncia or the principle of prior and effective occupation 
2 7. inheritance 


Many peasants lost their lands through the pacto de retro- 
venta. Fr. de la Costa explains why: 


f Outside the older estates, land was accumulating in the 
* hands of enterprising natives and Chinese mestizos. Small 
a cultivators in need of capital usually went to them for a 
loan. Loans to natives in excess of twenty-five pesos were 
¢ illegal, so there came into current use a form of sale with 
option to repurchase (pacto de retroventa), with the bor- 
rower’s land as the object of transaction. Few small culti- 
vators were able to take up the option. . . . its former owner 
stayed on as a share-cropping tenant with none of the re- 
sponsibilities of ownership. He still lacked capital, and so 
remained in debt from year to year to the money-lender 
turned hacendero. 28 


With the sugar boom, economic prosperity reigned in 
Negros even with such occasional drawbacks as lack of work 
animals and laborers, calamities, and the fluctuating prices of 
sugar. But the prosperity did not filter down to the peasants, 
The common tao remained as destitute as he was before the 
sugar boom. Captain White makes this observation: 


Conditions in Negros approximate more closely those 
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which have brought bloody revolution to Mexico and Cer 
tral American countries for so many years, for the land ha: 
been alienated from the peasants and is held in large parcel 
This has brought about speedy development of the provine: 
and apparent prosperity; but it has resulted in a social struc 
ture much less solid and safe than that of other provinces 
the islands. 29 \ 


General Hughes testified that “the ordinary wages if pa: 
regularly and promptly, which seemed to satisfy the native, we 
one peso a week .. . If he got that he seemed to be con ent 
he needed that to buy his rice.”30 But there were hacen 
who did not pay promptly and regularly. The workers 
could hardly keep body and soul together. They were oft 
debt and from the clutches of the money-lenders and ma 
few were able to escape. White further states that:  _ 
Wi 
During the Spanish days the hacienda laborers 


A growing social restlessness manifested it ? 
characterized by robbery, kidnapping, killing a an 
haciendas, rT 


C. Social Structure 
“The end result of Spanish dominationtaa 
“was the strengthening of the indigenous so 
rural population broke down into three majo 
peasant proprietors, and tenants.”32 These 
parts of the datus, freemen, and serfs of th 
traditional role of the elite was maintained by 
as will be seen later, so did the Americans v 
rule came, The term cacique was originally 
or local magnate in Haiti when the Spania’ 
Negros, however, the name came to mé a eh 
big landowner. A Negros newspaperman ¢ led I 
in the island hacenderos, aparceros, and jorr 


_<- 


a" vig! ’ 
y The Setting 


on more or less corresponds to Sturtevant’s classification. The ie 


aparceros had been described as “generally old farm hands who 
have earned the good graces of the owner and are given a chance 
to improve their lot by working a piece of land, the owner 

sharing in the products thereof. ”35 The jornaleros belong to the 
lowest rung of the social ladder, earning their daily wages by © 
working in the hacienda.36 Observes Crippen: “The cane field 
worker is employed as he is needed, although he and his family, 
who are also workers, are often permitted to live in huts on the 
hha acienda during the slack season.”’37 
- Lack of laborers was a perennial problem of the hacenderos. 
nv hey had to be “imported each year, by contract for the sea- 
ae from the neighboring islands of Panay and Cebu.”38 These 

! sonal workers came to be known as sacadas. The hacenderos 
Ww were forced to give advance money just so they could have 
them during the peak season. Many breaches of faith by the 

4 _ workers after receiving the money advanced plagued the hacen- 

_ deros. 

f ‘ This is how an American Constabulary officer assigned in 
Negros during the early 1900’s describes the situation in the 
hacienda: 

ae 

¥ re Each hacienda was a community in itself—a feudal com- 
‘munity of which the hacendero was the overlord. The 
- hacendero’s house, like a baron’s fortress in the Middle 
Ages, stood in the center of the buildings and dependents’ 
huts.... 

The wealthy hacendero lived in state. . . . His daughters 
eeten spoke English or French, learned in a convent in 
Hongkong or it might be Paris. His house was furnished with 

what passed for European furniture, . . .39 


In the early days when the hacendero lived among his peo- 
ple, he, more often than not, maintained a paternalistic attitude 
towards his dependents or workers. He came to their assistance 
in times of need and intimately knew his tenant families. How- 
ever, when the landlord started living away from his hacienda 
and hired an overseer to supervise the work, the symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the hacendero and his tenants or workers was 
eroded.49 The social chasm widened and became harder to 
bridge as the years rolled on. 
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Chapter III ; id 


~ BABAYLANISM: ITS ORIGINS ae 


The Babaylan as a Religious Functionary 
in Pre-Spanish Philippines 


. _ There were no written records on the native religion that 4 
e Spaniards found upon their arrival in the Philippines. They a, 
dis overed instead that it was based on oral tradition which was 
h panded down from generation to generation through songs. 
efore, they reconstructed the pre-conquest religion mainly 
from a this oral tradition as well as from the beliefs, rituals and % cae 
prac ices they observed. Most of these early chroniclers were “hae 

e missionaries like ci ie Chirino, Plasencia, Ribadeneiraand 
re duarte. There were also laymen who came to the Philippines 
anc left ‘accounts of what they saw, heard and observed such as . 
Pigafetta, the chronicler of the Magellan expedition; Loarca, : a 
; one of the first Spanish settlers in Panay; and Morga, a royal A 
_ official who stayed in the country for about eight years. For the fs 
_ Visayan islands, the accounts of Alcina, Loarca, and Chirino are a 
_ quite valuable because they stayed long in the region. 

The religion of the eariy Filipinos was simple with no highly 
developed theology. They venerated the dead and worshipped 
nature. They had vague recollections of a Supreme Being! who 
_ was the creator and lord of all, but he was relegated to the back- 

ground by a host of more accessible deities and spirits who 
could be appéased by sacrifices. They were deemed his agents 
and ministers. The general terms anitos and diuatas embraced 
these deities, the dead ancestors as well as the environmental 
spirits.2 Idols and images were made of these beings. 


ig tb 


The deities, the dead and the environmental spirits were 
in one way or another involved in almost all human activi 
ties, however mundane—childbirth, naming, illness, farming 


ka | 
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fishing and hunting, constructing a dwelling or choosin “a 
village site, determining guilt and, of course, death. 


There was no priesthood as the Christians understand © 
The ones who presided over the religious ceremonies were Ca 
catalonan by the Tagalogs'and babaylanes by the Visayans 
They were mostly old women. “If there was some man wh 
might have been one, he was Asog,.. .’® that is, effeminat 
These priests and priestesses acted as intermediaries and n 
tors between the gods and the people. They also inte1 
signs and omens. They professed to know many thin 
claimed that they could even tell whether a sick person 
live or die. They were really more of religious functionar 
performed specific duties and were paid for the job. Thi 
tigious and highly lucrative office was acquired through 
ship, kinship or inheritance.6 Or they could claim 
been selected by the diuatas or had communion with 


babaylanes were very coiorful figures during these 
This is how Loarca describes one such occasion: 


The priestesses dress very gaily, with ¢ 
heads, and are resplendent with gold. The 
place of sacrifice some pitarrillas (a kind of ar 
of rice wine, besides a live hog and a ua 
food. Then the priestess chants her son 
demon, who appears to her all glisten 
enters her body and hurls her to the. gr 
mouth as one possessed. In this state 
the sick person is to recover or ‘not 
matters, she foretells the future. All th 
sound of bells and kettle-drums, The 
spear, she pierces the heart of the 
prepare a dish for the demons, | 
they place the dressed hog, rice, k nas, wl 
other articles of food that they b brous a 


There was no organized worship iam n 
building devoted solely for that purpo : 
sick, on the banks of the river, in the ri venta: ¢ 


4 
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our sticks they set up the places and altars where they offered 


ok > 


sacrifices, . . .”8 When the ceremony was over, they usually 


‘ P ® ook of the food they offered. Drinking, eating, even danc- 
g and singing were common features in these affairs. ae 
k many descriptions of these gatherings, one can infer that t 

e far from solemn affairs. yi 
~The Spanish writers were sceptical and quite contemptuous 
eS wide range of power that these babaylanes were supposed 
z (0 possess. Alcina branded them as deceivers and frauds. That 
they held sway over a superstitious people cannot be denied, 
however. A sacrifice without a babaylan doing the honors was © 
ha just not right. 


fe 


Origins of the Movement 


i ‘The Babaylan tradition survived especially in the mountain- 
s areas of the Visayas. Le Roy tells us that: 


ee 
: ; ae __ In the interior districts of Panai, the sacrifice of pigs and 
frothing spasms of the babailanes (primitive soothsayers and 
| witchdoctors, both women and men) have never at any time 
entirely ceased. The belief in charms, commonly called 
anting-anting, . . . has always survived.9 


These charms were often sold at fifty centavos or a peso 
each. In 1874, the Spanish authorities ordered the capture of 
Juan Perfecto who lived in the mountains of Iloilo preaching to 
his followers known as Babaylanes. He sold them anting-anting 
with the initials J. P. to assure them of immunity from the 
bullets of their enemies and from whatever arms. Perfecto was 
later brought to Manila and was not heard of since.10 

In the 1870’s in Panay, Babaylanism was quite widespread, 
a religious sect of the mountain people. By this time, not only 
the leaders were called Babaylanes but the followers as well. 
The name came to refer to all those who believed in Babaylan- 
ism. The men by now had emerged the leaders or mayor-mayor 
instead of the old women in the olden days, With the immigra- 
tions in the second half of the nineteenth century, the cult was 
brought to Negros by the settlers from Panay,!! It attracted 
quite a number of adherents and by 1896, they were well- 


a 
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entrenched in the mountains of southern Negros Occide 
Capt. George Bowers, senior inspector of the Constabulary ir 
Negros, reports that: 


From time immemorial there has existed an organizatic 
known as babaylanes, This was merely the protest of th 
wild against the new order brought about by civilization 
used religion as its base, not religion in the commonly ae 
cepted term, but that conglomeration of ignorance ar 
superstition in which someone comes forward and L ] 
cunning and deceit appoints himself a god , a pope, priest ign 
some other, meaning leadership, authority and power, — 

During the Spanish regime there were many gods, ) 
and chiefs. If one was killed or captured there was alwz 
another to take his place. . ; 

. In about 1880 he [Taio] went to Isabela where he 
came a herder for the Montilla family. He lived in- 
ity of Magallon and herded the cattle on the lar 


a quarrel with a Spaniard near La Castellana whicl 
in the wounding of the Spaniard and Isio’s f 


blessed his followers, and deceived them 
charms or anting-anting. In this manner h 
great prestige with the people of the me unta 
laboring class in the lowlands,12 
In 1900 Jose Luzuriaga testified before th 
Commission that the founders of Babeyla nism ¥ 
province of Antique.13 Isio was reported te o be. 
province but had lived in Negros since na oyho 
ing to Echauz, the Babaylan tradition spre ead to i 
and provinces in the Visayas but the se At We | 


reunions were held every seven years ¢ j 
March,15 me 


a 


1 


- bungan, Iloilo, Inge of Cabatuan and Ingo of Leon led in the 
ceremonies. The Babaylanes had combined indigenous practices 


3 with foreign elements in their rituals and liturgy. They did not 
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Rituals and Ceremonies 


As in the past, rituals and ceremonies preoccupied the Ba- 
_ baylanes. The same type of bacchanalian festivities and gather- 
_ ings described by the early chroniclers were practised. They met 
every year in small groups but the reunions in Panay every seven 
years were grand affairs. Men, women and children from many 


‘Visayan towns trooped to the site of the gathering with their 
_ gifts and offerings. A camarin or crude building constructed 
_ with huge pillars and roofed with cogon served as their temple. 


a It was located in an almost inaccessible sitio that could be 


reached only through narrow, misleading footpaths. Near this 


_ place of worship was a spring of clear water which the Babay- 


lanes claimed had a supernatural effect. The water also served as 


a tonic to the parched throats of the officiating ministers who 
_ danced and shouted during the ceremonies. 


In the reunion of 1874 celebrated in the mountains of Tu- 


wear rosaries or scapularies around their necks but carried in- 


ae stead amulets in their pockets. The first five pages of the Babay- 
_ Jan scriptures were filled with scribblings in Latin followed by 


a lithography of the Padre Eterno. Next came the Visayan texts 
in green, red and black letters. The mayor-mayor officiated 


h during the ceremony dressed in a black tunic. Two neophytes 


accompanied him bringing platters filled with offerings of 
buyo,16 tobacco and food such as fish, rice cakes, sweets and 
others. The mayor-mayor placed the holy books on the altar in 
between the jars of pangasi and tuba.17 The number “7” 
figured prominently in their ceremonies. The leader touched the 
altar seven times with the dagger; seven pigs were sacrificed 
every seven years when they had their reunions; seven tunics 
were thrown into the fire; and seven times the officiating minis- 
ter jumped over the pig before piercing it with the dagger. The 
pigs were later cooked, and with the other offerings, the mayor- 
mayor led the procession to the sacred woods to offer the food 
to the spirits. As in the gatherings of old, feasting invariably 
followed these sacrifices,18 
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Anting-anting and Oraciones 


The anting-anting played an important role in Babayla 
But its use was not confined to Panay and Negros only. [ 
was common throughout the whole archipelago. The leader 
claimed themselves to be immune to bullets and to have tk 
power to give immunity to their followers. This immunity wé 
transferred by means of anting-anting . . .”"19 Isio was no excer 
tion. Captain White tells us that: a 

Papa Isio was strong on the dispensation of these cha arm: 
giving one to each of his followers which usually took tk 
form of a scrap of paper covered with crude writi 

figures, a cross, a few Ave Marias, some dog-Latin a 

impress of a wooden seal, “Gobierno Revolucion 

Negros,” . . . The bit of paper was sewn into a 

suspended from the neck in locket fashion. Som 

bullet or even a colored stone was the anting-a 
for that matter, a bit of dried snake or lizard 
bottle, or a piece of colored glass; and on one occas 
took from the neck of a dead babaylan the gl ss stop) 

a bottle.20 

White wondered how Isio managed to cantata 
his charms with the frequent killings of his mer 
realize that Isio had a perfect solution to this 
told his followers that if they got killed or wounde 
their charms, it was because they did not follow tk 
set, that no word be uttered during a fight.21 ; 

There were many kinds of charms. 
the builets of the enemy. There was one a 
dagger wounds. There were those called 1 igal 
shout of the possessor, the enemy co di 
one called tagaliwas, a kind of magic, fo th 
charm wanted to be invisible, nothing would b 
They also believed in oraciones or prayers to | 
from harm, These were written in an re vi 
that was part Latin, part Spanish and 
one of the oraciones captured by the 


Oracion San pagdongug san armas de fu 
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Jesus y salvo al sol—prendido igo 


A 92-year-old resident the author interviewed in Manalad, 
_Tlog, Negros Occidental, claimed he received an oracion from 
_Isio that started with ‘Jesus las novis las novis, luwason mo 
_kami.””24 Another oldtimer in Bayawan, Negros Oriental, was 
able to recite the one Isio PEP taught him which runs 
ae this way: 

: Animatiste sintepicano Corpus Cristi salva mi 

Entre tua Santos Dios Santos Dios 
Eche laurente eche colas eche colorum amen, 25 


Babaylanism as a Religious Movement © 


There is a dearth of source materials on the religious side of 
"the movement but scattered references give us a glimpse into 
- this aspect of Babaylanism. As reported by Captain Bowers, Isio 
E “erected crude churches, baptized, performed marriages, blessed 
his followers, . . .”26 In 1904 when the headquarters of Isio in 
~ Cabungbungan was overrun by the Constabulary, some church 
, ornaments, vestments, uniforms and the Pope’s crown were 
_ captured aside from the rifles taken. At Pontevedra, the munic- 
_ ipal police captured a sister of one of Isio’s “generals” who 
served as cantor or choir member in their church.27 

Mediators were later employed to convince Isio to surender 

and one of them was Herman Grupi of La Castellana. Captain 

: Kennon reveals that Isio received Grupi near Isabela “‘seated on 
a sort of throne which was placed on a large rock. Arrayed in 
purple robes and with a miter on his head, he posed as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, . . .”*28 Grupi was forced to kiss Isio’s hand 
during this interview and to occupy a lowly seat. 

As can be gleaned from these disclosures, the religious prac- 
tices of the Babaylanes by this time was a mixture of indigenous 
as well as Catholic elements. Many Catholic terms, practices, 
rites and ceremonies found their way into Babaylanism. The 
title “Papa” given to Isio means ‘‘Pope”’ which is the title of the 
Roman Catholic pontiff. They also used terms such as Padre 
Eterno, Mayor-mayor and General which shows acculturation 
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Lobis igolis isindot amen, 23 ce 
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had taken place. Latin and Spanish words are included in the 
oraciones. They were said to kneel at six o’clock in the ever ng 
for a short meditation just like the observance of Beri 
among Catholics.29 Wh2n a group went to Siaton, “the resi 
dents offered them carabao meat. They refused the meat, € 
plaining they did not eat meat on Wednesdays, a reinterpr ota 
tion of an imported Catholic custom.”30 The Poe Com 
mission in its report to the Secretary of War correctly assessec 
the situation by stating that: a 3 
If the discipline or any doctrine or ceremony 0! 
Christian faith appealed to him he adopted it, but upr 
none of his ancient beliefs to give it place. Whater 


simply been added to the religion of his ancestors and mac 
a part of it.31 


Papa Isio a 


Available records show that Isio was originally 
the lowlands of southern Negros Occidental befor 
the mountains. Little is known of his early life. Se 
have been given regarding his origin. One informan 
from Isabela.32 Marco claims he was born in 185 
Because he was a disobedient child, he was sent ; 
parents. He later became a herder in an hac C 
lota.33 Another source states that Isio was 
When he was still a small boy, his family left 
They settled in Himamaylan and engaged 
landlord ordered them to leave the plac 
and established themselves in Payao whic 
the parents died and the family was bro 
_ drifted from one odd job to another. He 
Payao. In Ilog, he was said to have work 
Gemora.35 Sometime in 1880 he became 
of the Montillas of Isabela. Not long 
mountains after wounding a Spaniard in 
uneducated, he must have been quite a charact 
matic leader for he was able to attract many { 
exact date when Isio became the “pope” of th 
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difficult to determine. But by 1896 he was already the acknov 
edged head of the group as shown in the Guardia Civil report of 
_ December 21.37 By this time, he was well-entrenched in the 
- mountains between Himamaylan and Isabela for the Guardi 
_ Civil who pursued his group discerned well-trogden footpaths 
SD iesaing to his hideout and were able to burn watchtowers, 
houses, palay and other stored provisions. 
To his followers, he was simply known as “‘Papa”’ Isio. As to 
his real name, there are conflicting reports. In some sources he 
__ isreferred to as Dionisio Magbuela; in others, Dionisio Segobela. 
_ Some records show his name as Dionisio Papa y Barlucia. Still in 
_ others as Dionisio Siguela Papa. However, in most extant docu- 
__ ments, he signed as Dionisio Papa.38 Those who professed to 
_ have seen him describe Isio as short and dark. He was agile and 
be energetic although well past his prime.39 He most probably 
_ spoke and understood a little Spanish since it was the universal 
_ language at this time among the hacenderos40 and the workers 
5 “caught” the language from them. Some extant documents of 
 Isio are in Spanish although he might not have personally writ- 
_ ten all these letters and directives for, on one occasion, he men- 
tioned he needed an escribiente or clerk who knew how to write 
- communications.41 
____Isio was reputed to be a maayong laki, a man with super- 
natural powers. He was known to have anting-anting and re- 
_ cited oraciones. Interestingly, Isio was never captured nor killed 
4 in the many encounters he had with the Guardia Civil during 
‘the Spanish period and the Philippine Constabulary during the 
_ American era. This reinforced the Babaylanes’ belief in the 
efficacy of their amulets and prayers. 
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Filipinas, trans. by Ramon Echevarria (Manila: Historical Conservation 
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Chapter IV 


THE BABAYLAN MOVEMENT DURING 
THE LAST YEARS OF SPANISH RULE 


Guardia Civil Campaigns Against 
the Malhechores in Negros 


To maintain public order and pursue and apprehend the 
malhechores or evildoers, the Guardia Civil was organized in 
1868. Originally, it had a single division but by 1880, two divi- 
sions were created for Luzon and the Visayas. Organized on a 
military basis, its officers and men were drawn from the regular 
Spanish army.! That the Guardia Civil was a powerful institu- 
tion, much feared and eventually hated by many people is cor- 
roborated by the following observations: 


The guardia civil had jurisdiction over all sorts of viola- 
tions of laws and municipal ordinances. They made reports 
upon which were based the appointments of municipal 
officers, the granting of licenses to carry firearms, and the 
determination of the loyalty or the disloyalty of individuals. 

They were vested with extraordinary powers. Offences 
against them were tried by court-martial, and were con- 
strued as offences against sentinels on duty.... 

The guardia civil could arrest on suspicion, and while the 
Spanish Government did not directly authorize or sanction 
the use of force to extort confessions, it was not scrupulous 
in the matter of accepting confessions so obtained as evi-- 
dence of crime, nor was it quick to punish members of the 
guardia civil charged with mistreatment of prisoners. 2 


With such license and wide-ranging powers, abuses were 
bound to happen. This was how a captain of the civil guards 
dispensed justice as recounted by Worcester: 


“ 
of 
: 
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A captain once told me that having had tulisanes, whor 
he had been at much trouble to capture, released on severa 
occasions, he changed his policy. Thereafter, while bring 
ing them in, he ordered his men ahead, saying that he 
would watch the prisoners, and as soon as the soldie 
were out of sight, got two of the worst rascals in lin 
and put a bullet through them—reporting to his mer 
who of course came running back, that they had tried t 
escape.3 


In the 1870’s a growing social restléssness and lawlessne: 
began to manifest. itself in Negros, precipitating the establish 
ment of the Guardia Civil there in 1879.4 Eight years later, ‘tk 
movement led by Ponciano Elopre, better known as Dios. Buh 
wi,5 so alarmed the Spanish authorities that forces were sent 
Negros by Gov.-Gen. Valeriano Weyler. In the same ye 
Weyler came in a battleship with five hundred soldiers < 
anchored off the coast of Siaton.6& 

Elopre was from Zamboanguita. His predictionain 
ordinary powers enabled him to attract a large follow 
the different settlements of the oriental coast, from ‘ 
the south to Tanjay in the north. It is very proba 
wi’s movement was in the babaylan tradition for s 
larities abound in the movements spearheaded by h ni 
Both posed as religious heads, professed superna 
recruited proselytes, wore uniforms and practised ‘si 
They were also anti-Spanish. The affinity is furthe 
in a letter purportedly written by Isio in 1901 t 


the soldiers of the god Buhaue, those of. 3: 
pa, ...”7 so they would be ready for be : 
the twentieth of December. ye 
Another tulisan or bandit in Nepae n at ne cir 
a hard time tracking down was Ca Mar te wa 
an amulet.8 He operated in the arch DE? olong. ' 
was no longer a menace, having been killed by the 
Siaton in 1889, Ca Martin continued to roam in 
A report of March 15, 1889 states that seven 
Tolong to pursue him.9 Whether or nor 
tured is difficult to know. Very meager ¢ 


able, 
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Meanwhile in southern Negros Occidental, Isio was gaining 
_ adherents. 


3 Up to the year 1896 the babaylanes confined their opera- 
tions to the mountain districts and did not pretend to have 
a political character. But in this year began the agitation 
against the Spanish government. Isio decided to take a part. 
He made his first attack in the lowlands at Magallon. Here 
the guardia civil overtook his force and killed more than 
fifty.10 


__Isio was already consolidating his hold in the mountaino 
areas. The Governor of Negros Occidental in his communication 
to the Commandant General of Panay and Negros stationed in 
 Tloilo, dated December 15, 1896, quotes the report of the Guar- 

_ dia Civil in Ilog which relayed the message that they kept on 
_ “receiving news of people who are absent daily from the towns 
and haciendas, supposing that all are taking refuge in the moun- 

tain. ..”11 Again in the month of January, another report from 

_ Tlog states that the Capitén municipal of Kabancalan had in- 
formed them of the disappearance from his town of some 

natives with their wives and children in order to join Isio and to 
celebrate a campaign mass in the barrio of Lapnis.12 Already 

_ forewarned, the civil guards did not waste time in hunting down 

__ the group. Sure enough, in the aforementioned barrio, they en- 
countered more than one thousand armed men. To the shouts 

Fi of “Long Live Spain! ,” “Long Live the Queen Regent!,” “Long 
_ Live the Captain General!,” and “Long Live the 22nd Regiment 

of the Civil Guards!,’’ the Babaylanes countered with “Long 

Live Rizal!,” “Long Live the Free Philippines!,” and “Death to 

the Spaniards!”13 The execution of Rizal was still fresh in the 

memory of the people and his death most probably was a con- 

i  tributory factor in their desire to throw off the Spanish yoke. 

This encounter resulted in the death of 40 Babaylanes. Though 

superior in number, their lances and talibong14 were no match 

for the guns of their opponents. They fought bravely and 

savagely, coming as close as ten meters from the muzzle of 

the guns. The belief in the efficacy of their amulets induced 
them to fight fanatically to the. death. 

An earlier report stated that the Capitén municipal of 

Isabela sent a dispatch disclosing that from 70 to 80 men with 
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sidearms were seen going towards the opposite coast,15 The 
were said to be bound for Tayasan, Several months later, - 

civil guards under Captain Roldan undertook another campaig 
against them with the help of Fr. Eusebio Valderrama, paris 
priest of Ayungon, and Basilio Deligero who acted as the ¢ ide 
The latter had formerly been a prisoner of the Babaylanes. ” Tk 
encounter took place on February 6, 1897 in Bontoc, a sitio bi 
tween Tayasan and Ayufgon. There were about a thousar 
well-entrenched men who with their crude weapons fouga 
with the cries of ‘Long Live the Philippines!” and “Down wit 

the Spaniards!” reverberating. Eighty-five rebels were | kille 
while 12 civil guards were badly bruised and wounded esp tg a. 


revolvers, 19 cartridges , one saber, four talibong an 
weapons plus armors, helmets, some with masonic signs 
as 12 books of anting-anting.16 Another fight too 
Manjuyod in May when a patrol came across 25 Bak 
in the ensuing skirmish, three of the latter were kille 
The Babaylanes were also known as Civil-civil. ‘This 
probably because they wore uniforms similar to that ¢ of the 
guards.18 The name Pulahan was also applied to them d 
the fact that they wore red bands just like the P 
Samar and Leyte. The generals “are uniformed in g 
with stripes of red and blue, ending in a triangle 
imitation of the insurgent flag. The soldiers wear 
with red band. Officers wear a blue hea cap 
band.”19 
While the Guard Civil pursued the Babay 
mountainous retreats, they were also alarm ! 
activities they observed in the lowlands. This : 
the revolution which erupted in November, 
Spanish rule in Negros. This came two years rs | 
Pugad Lawin” which signalled the start ot 
1896 against Spain spearheaded by Andres B 
Katipuneros, 


The Revolution Against Spain in Negros 
var 


Spain was anxious to retain her hold in the Philip 
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after war with the United States was declared. Gen. Diego de los 
Rios was appointed Captain General of the Islands except for 
the small area under the immediate jurisdiction of General 
Augustin who was harassed in Manila by the American and Fili- 
pino forces. From his Mindanao command, De los Rios pro- 
“ceeded to lloilo where he established the seat of government, 
taking some 100 European and 700 native troops. This force 
was augmented by about 3,000 native and 250 peninsular sol- 
- diers i in the Visayas, most of whom were sick. With such a piti- 
- ful force, De los Rios braced himself to defend the region. On 
_ dune 30, 1898, he was instructed by the Madrid government to 
_ do all he could to maintain the sovereignty of Spain.20 OF 
_ When news of the surrender of Manila reached him, he 
formed the Council of Reforms in October, 1898 made up of 
_ 24 prominent citizens of Lloilo and Negros enjoining them to 
_ propose such measures as would redound to the welfare of the 
_ Visayan Islands as well as ensure the continuance of Spanish 
_rule.21 This last-minute move came to naught. It was now too 
late to stem the tide of revolution. Active on the scene by this 
_ time were the Filipino revolutionaries. In Iloilo, the Comite 
_Conspirador was formed in March, 1898 with Quintin Salas as 
the first revolutionary chief of Panay. With the fall of Manila, 
_ agents provocateurs from Luzon were sent by Aguinaldo to the 
_ Visayas as well as expeditionary forces such as the ones headed 
_ by Leandro Fullon who operated in Antique, Ananias Diocno 
- in Capiz, Vicente Lucban in Samar, and Ambrosio Mojjica in 
Leyte. The Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Visa- 
_ yas was organized in Santa Barbara, Iloilo on November 17, 
1898. Roque Lopez became its first president. This was reor- 
_ ganized into the Federal Council of State for the Visayas on 
December 12. It negotiated for the surrender of the Spanish 
garrison in Iloilo since Jaro and Molo were already in insurgent 
hands. On December 22, the Treaty of Peace made the day be- 
fore between the Spanish authorities and the revolutionaries 
! was ratified. The Spaniards soon evacuated Iloilo and the forces 
. of Gen. Martin Delgado took over, In Cebu, General Montero 
| turned over the reins of government to Pablo Mejia on Decem- 
ber 24,22 
| As early as 1896 in Negros, the Spanish officials, Guardia 
| Civil, and especially the friars were alarmed at the subver- 
sive activities of certain individuals such as the unloading of 
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weapons and their distribution to some persons, reo ) 
secret meetings held and the recruiting of men. The Tag 
and prominent citizens were especially suspect in view of € 
recent events in Luzon.23 A Guardia Civil report of Octob e1 
24 states that weapons were believed unloaded in log anc 
Carlos Gemora, Rafael Ramos and three others were appre 
hended for attempted rebellion.24 Also arrested was a Tage ° 
Silvestre Canleon, who was accused of conveying suspi 
correspondence and selling weapons as well. He implicate 
Rosendo de Guzman, a Tagalog of Isabela, Roque Sacon c 
Binalbagan, Antonio Tianjan of Suay, Ricardo Albino of Sa 
Enrique and José Ner of Bacolod.25 These men together » 
other leading Negrenses were arraigned before the corrupt Judg 
Insausti who accepted bribes from the prisoners. me wer 
released after paying stipulated amounts. 26 

The Guardia Civil became panicky because of rep orte 
secret meetings in the south. In the oriental coast, ; ‘ic 
goings-on were also noted. On the land of ox-Capitda 
Baguio, between Guihulngan and Baguines [Bagawinis 
were believed trained to handle guns and all kinds of S 
The wealthy mestizo espanol Diego de la Vina was reportec 
be building a house in a suspicious site in the mountain 
Baguines where he had his hacienda, 27 ; 

Unmindful of the Truce of Biak-na-Bato, rev 
leaders in the Visayas proceeded to map out plans fe 
jected uprising. In Molo, the Conspirators Committ 
first meetings in March, 1898 and Melecio Seve 
pointed delegate for Negros Occidental.28 Thus 
kept in close contact with the revolutions 
Panay. Early in April, the revolution in Cebu b 
leadership of Pantaleon Villegas, best known fe 
guerre “Leon Kilat.” Several months later, the C 
tionary Committee of the Visayas headed by 
decided to throw in their lot with Aguinaldo. L« 
ary committees were organized in Iloilo and N 
Aniceto Lacson was elected military chief of t 
and Juan Araneta was his counterpart in southe: 
dental. Silay became the center of revolutic ny y 
province, The encouraging message sent 
November 3 to General Lacson stating that 
fall into their hands, precipitated the Recs 
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_ was decided that the uprising would take place on the fifth.29 It 
___-was bound to break out sooner than expected because it came 
to the knowledge of José Luzuriaga that the Spaniards had 
prepared a list of undesirables and those blacklisted would be 
-_ arrested anytime. Luzuriaga was said to be one of them and he 
_ rushed to tell the others of their impending doom.?0 The arrests 
and imprisonments and the detestable conduct of Judge Insa- 
usti coupled with the bloody tactics of Col. Ricardo Monet, 
- Commandant General of the Guardia Civil, all helped to make 
_ Negros ripe for a revolution.31 
} On November 5, the towns of Negros Occidental one by one 
_ fell into the hands of the revolutionaries except the capital and 
_ Himamaylan, the latter defended by seven Spanish soldiers 
_ under the command of a corporal who offered spirited and 
stubborn resistance. They were finally convinced to surrender 
on the eighth. They were the last to do so since the capital had 
_ capitulated on the sixth. The Spanish force in Bacolod was 
undermanned, as was the case in the other towns, with only 
_ about 75 civil guards, 50 Spanish soldiers and a few peninsular 
4 volunteers as against the forces of General Lacson from the 
north numbering about 8,000 and those from the south under 
_ General Araneta close to 2,000. The Spanish Governor, Isidro 
_ de Castro, realized the numerical superiority of the rebels so he 
_ ordered his troops to stay on the defensive and not to venture 
_ out.32 The following day, the Governor was finally persuaded 
to negotiate by José Luzuriaga who acted as the mediator. The 
Act of Capitulation was signed on November 6, 1898. The next 
day, the Provisional Government was established with the fol- 
lowing elected officials:33 


— 


President Aniceto Lacson 
Delegate of War Juan Araneta 
| Delegate of Finance Eusebio Luzuriaga 
Delegate of Government Simon Lizares 
| Delegate of Development Nicolas Golez 
: Delegate of Justice Antonio Jayme 
| Delegate of Agriculture 
and Commerce Agustin Amenabar 
Secretary Melecio Severino 
Vice-Secretary Fortunato Hugo 


Military Chief Rafael Ramos 
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Meanwhile, in Negros Oriental, Diego de la Vina - 
revolutionary forces after receiving instructions from Ge rs 
Araneta. Starting his campaign from his place in Vallehermo 
he was joined by other forces until they got to Dumagielal 
hoisted their flag there on November 24. The Spanish authori 
ties had deserted the capital even before the forces of De 
Vina, numbering some 10,000 strong, got there.34 The d 
after the takeover, the following officials took office;35 


President Demetrio Larena 
Delegate of War Diego de la Vina. 
Delegate of Finance Laureano Flores 


Delegate of Government Hermenegildo Villanuevy 
Delegate of Development Miguel Patero 


Delegate of Justice José de la Pena 
Delegate of Agriculture 

and Commerce Pedro Teves 
Secretary Francisco Leytoria — 
Vice-Secretary Regino Apostol 


Military Chief of the North Luis Rotea 
Military Chief of the South Méelitoén Larena 


The Negros revolution was not bloody. Varona comp: 
to a lively parade with wooden guns on a feast day.36 V 
peared as “Murata” guns were noihing but branches 
coconut palms, uniformly cut, with knives stuck to 
which from afar seemed like real bayonets. Som ) 
were damaged to the point that they posed a gn 
the one shooting than to the one being shot at.37 
offered little or no resistance because of oem mi 
tered forces, | 

Another interesting feature of the re 
in Negros is that it was led by the hacen 
or the “enlightened ones” with th 
the masses, In Negros the terms were 
the educated ones belonged to the el 
From the haciendas were recruited 
companies, battalions and regime 
army.38 Each hacienda was a center wh 
and where the wounded were attended to 


a? 


In the early stages of the cana on. 


matter of political expediency, especially to prevent the crea- 
tion of counterrevolutionary movements . . .”389 He was also 
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east his lot with the Visayan hacendero-ilustrado clique as a 


f: anxious to present a solid front before the foreign powers. As 
will be seen later when this group collaborated with the Ameri- 


cans, Aguirnaldo turned to the mass-based movement of the 


_ Babaylans for support. 

. The revolutionary climate helped shape the political out- 
look of the Babaylanes. The revolutionary spirit had caught on 
and permeated the movement. They shared with the ilustrados 


-acommon goal to dislodge the Spaniards from the island. It is, 


however, difficult to ascertain the extent of Babaylan involve- 


Be ment in the ilustrado-led revolution. But the fact remains that 


they agitated against the colonial master and directly or indi- 
_ rectly helped in the overthrow of the Spanish regime in Negros. 
i) The Negrense leaders proceeded to set up a provisional 


‘2 government after the capitulation of the Spaniards. The ones in 
_ Bacolod were faced with the problem of what to do with Isio. 


_ As Captain Bowers tells it, Isio was seen as a menace to the new- 
ly organized government. 


The leaders decided to use a policy of attraction. He was 
invited to Bacolod, where he was wined and dined. He was 
received in and visited the homes of the best people. He 
drove in uniform with the governor of the province and 
dined with the president of the republic of Negros. He was 
received as a visiting potentate. On leaving Bacolod he car- 
ried with him a commission as military chief of La Castel- 
lana, relieving an educated half-caste, who in turn, was 
appointed to a subordinate position.40 
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Negros Collaboration 


The provisional government of Negros Occidental hele 
first session on Novembr 27, 1898. On this occasion, Delege 
of War Araneta proposed the adoption of a cantonal! f fort 
government to be known as the Federal Republic of Ne 
made up of the two provinces. The proposal was accepts 
was deemed the best suited for the island. Immediz 
lowing day, communications were sent to the Mal 
ment, the President of the revolutionary governm 
as well as the Chief of the revolutionary army in 
tal regarding the move taken in Bacolod.2 
disappointment to the Iloilo leaders for the 
grenses destroyed the one hatched by them, that: 
a Federal government for all the Visayan I; 
at Iloilo, another Federal government for - 
for Mindanao.3 4 

The move was not viewed with favor e 
government which was anxious to show 


grenses was contrary to what Agu 
Negros leaders desired interne aut 
control by Malolos is shown in th 
Negros Committee submitted to A 
Council of the Visayas was not t 
ernment for it felt that this kind a et-t 
was not opportune, The independent 
prompted Mabini to warn Aguinalde 
to be very careful with Iloilo and D rae) 
might come from there.5 Aguir c ; 

of provincial councils under his control, O 


‘ 
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Juan Araneta was appointed by him Politico-Military Governor 
E of Negros Occidental, He ordered the dissolution of the Federal 
~ Council on April 27, 1899 and appointed instead Martin Delga- 
_ do as Politico-Military Governor of Iloilo.6 
k There were grounds for Mabini’s fear because as early as 
November 12, just five days after the Negros provisional govern- 

ment was set up, a message from this government was presented 
__ to Captain Glass of the American cruiser Charleston, anchored 
in Iloilo, seeking protection. What prompted the Negros leaders 
to take such a drastic step without the knowledge of Malolos? 
The message provides the answer. It says: 


iA 


Considering that in assuming the internal order of this 
territory we should also have the preparedness against the 
attack of Spain or other powerful strangers otherwise it 
would be tantamount to the destruction of all that we have 
gained in this fertile and rich soil, and because we are deter- 

_mined to repel vigorously any uncalled for aggression, the 

Provisional Revolutionary Government of this independent 
territory has agreed to place itself under the protectorate of 
; the North American Republic so that it can immediately 
7 protect the lives and properties and all that constitute the 
collectivity of Negros Occidental which has been recon- 
quered by force of our arms from Spanish domination, pro- 
vided that it recognizes our independence and with the 
limitations to the said protectorate to be agreed upon even- 
tually between ourselves and the said protectorate nation.7 


Tk ash ins eee 


<,% 
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Again on February 21, 1899, a s Commission com- 
posed of Aniceto Lacson, José Luzuriaga, Eusebio Luzuriaga 
and Andrés Azcona, sought an audience with General Otis in 
Manila, after having conferred with General Miller in Iloilo, 
about their desire to submit to American sovereignty and to ask 
for American protection as well as assistance in maintaining 
peace and order in the island.®8 This time they feared, not the 
possible return of the Spaniards and the loss of their newly won 
freedom, but the reprisals of the Tagalogs and the Babaylanes 
who disapproved of their collaboration with the Americans.9 
Several days before the Commission to Otis left the island, the 

nine flag was already raised in Bacolod even though no 
American troops had landed yet. It became the first province 
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to recognize American ignty. It was an impulsive ac 
prompted Toe probably ae fear that the island woul 

suffer the fate that befell Iloilo’ which was taken by the Amer 
cans on February 11 after having been bombarded by Genera 
Miller’s warships. Iloilo was razed to the ground not by thi 
Americans but by the revolutionaries themselves who claime 
they burned the city because they did not want to deliver it t 
the invaders in good condition but in ashes.19 To the Ne 
ilustrados, this was too high a price to pay for the “madness” 
resistance. They could not afford to sacrifice needles 
many lives and properties. To them it was futile to ba ; 
the American onslaught. The editorial of La Libertad, aE ote 
newspaper, on the day the American flag was hoisted in t 

capital, justified the Negros collaboration by stating that: | 


To insist on surmounting the obstacle is to go a 
own destiny; to fling herself into a deep abyss, to 
herself to an early death. When an evil cannot k 
that evil has reason to become necessary. Th 
outlook of things is an important factor indispen 
life. .. . To set up one’s self in strength when weak 
powers him is an imponderable madness.11 


They believed that eventually independence 
granted them by America which had been a colon 
therefore, understood their longing for indep 
while, collaboration was the lesser evil and d 


was the right one. Araneta opine 
fits that would accrue to them if t 
sovereignty. Eventually, they were wor 
of Araneta. On April 30, 1899, the American 
first time atop the government ‘building: 1D 
As a result of the agreement reached 
Negros Commission, Col. James F. Smith: 
Volunteer Infantry left Manila for Bacoloc 
mand the subdistrict there as provided a ir 


* 
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No. 8. The Visayan Military District was under the supervision 
of Brig. Gen. Marcus Miller in Iloilo. With Smith came the third 
battalion of his regiment commanded by Maj. H. Sime. Smith 
immediately proceeded to organize a battalion of 200 natives to 
help maintain peace and order in the island. Additional troops 
were sent to Negros when the anti-American forces became 
active and more battalions were needed to suppress them.13 
The Californians were later replaced by the Sixth Infantry 
which conducted most of the campaigns against the Babaylanes 
in conjunction with the insular police forces. Smith was the 
right man for the job because he spoke Spanish to perfection, 
was a respected lawyer and a Catholic to boot. Before he came 
elections had already been held in both provinces for their 
respective Chamber of Deputies which would deliberate on mat- 
ters affecting the towns. Under Smith’s direction, the constitu- 
tion of the cantonal government was drafted by a committee 


_ headed by José Luzuriaga. The influence of Smith was evident 


in the finished product. It insured American c li is- 
land and perpetuated the rule of the elite. Article VI provided 
that only males over twenty-one years of age and who could 
read and write in any language or owned real property with 
the minimum value of one thousand pesos, could vote in 
elections.14 

The Congress of Deputies attended by delegates from the 
two provinces approved the draft of the constitution on May 3, 
1899 and by July it was sent to Washington. However, it was 
disapproved on the ground that it was too costly a government 
for the meager resources of the island. Instead, General Order 
No. 30 was issued based on the proposed constitution which 
provided for a military-civil government with the surpeme 
executive power vested in the military governor. He was aided 
by an elected civil governor and a Consultative Council whose 
functions were advisory in nature. James Smith became the first 
military governor, succeeded in 1900 by Col. E. W. Miner.15 In 
the first popular elections held on October 2, Melecio Severino 
emerged the winner. He later figured in an abortive plot against 
the government supposedly supported by the insurgents. How- 
ever, no substantial evidence was gathered to convict him so he 
continued in office. But he lost favor in the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans and when civil government was established in 1901, he was 
replaced by a more acceptable candidate, José Luzuriaga. 


5 
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The Babaylanes did not share the view of the ilustrados ; nat al 
collaboration was the solution to the problem. So there had tc 
be a parting of the ways. From the time the Negros government 
accepted American rule, the Babaylanes became their avowed 
enemies. Depredations were committed not only in the occiden 


Negros Oriental ordered the active pursuit of the Babayl 
since the government of the opposite coast had ordered 
extermination. In another circular three mee later, it 
noted that the-situation in the southe as abnorm 

due to the Babaylan raids.16 pare ie 
‘zy 
| ieee Ss 

The Philippine-American War i) 
Aguinaldo arrived in Cavite from his exile in Hong 
May 19, 1898. Ten days later, Manila was blockaded | 


and Aguinaldo was slighted by the treatmenied 
received from the Americans. Joint occupatic 
not allowed by the latter. Many incidents ag 
between the two forces in the uneasy allianc 
Paris was signed on December 10, 1898 and th 
ceded by Spain to the United States for twent 
without taking into consideration the wishes 
Eleven days later, Pres, William McKinley’s “ Be 
lation” Proclamation added fuel to the fi 
Iloilo by the Americans was viewed with 
leaders. The rift widened and the ruptur 
1899. Aguinaldo’s forces were gradually 
on November 13 guerrilla warfare was decl 


A. Guerrilla Phase 
One pamphlet shows how guerrilla vw 
be conducted by the Filipinos: 
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The purpose of the guerrilla will be to constantly worry 
the Yankees in the pueblos occupied by them, to cut off 
_ their patrols, their spies and their scouts, to surprise their 
\ detachments, to crush their columns if they should pass 
_ favorable places and to exterminate all traitors, to prevent 
___ natives to [sic] vilely sell themselves for the invader’s gold. 
Rie The guerrillas shall make up for their small numbers by 
___ their ceaseless activity and their daring. They shall hide in 
the woods and distant barrios and when least expected shall 
_ fall upon their enemy .. . but they shall be careful to never 
* rob their countrymen.18 


__ Aguinaldo tried to tap mass support and to enlist the serv- 
ices of as many people as possible, pardoning bandits and trai- 
_ tors if they would join him as soldiers.19 By this time, many 
had collaborated with the enemy serving as local officials in the 
. ~ municipal governments established or as guides and spies. Some 
ag were recruited as native scouts. Some, however, retained their 
_ loyalty to the revolutionary cause and thus played dual roles. 
_ As pointed out by Taylor: 


. . . in many cases the town officials openly served the 
P Americans while they secretly aided the insurrection, .. . 

| not only in the sense of furnishing supplies to the guerrilla 
bands, but also as affording their members secure places of 
refug..20 


General Malvar later ordered that forces could be organized 
by anyone who could muster enough men and rifles. He charged 
the Military Administrator of every town to collect ten percent 
of the rice harvested for the support of the troops. Parish priests 
were asked to turn in a monthly contribution of three pesos 
for every one thousand souls in their parishes. Finally, he 
ordered that towns which were pro-American be razed to the 
ground and the guilty inhabitants punished. 21 

Guerrilla warfare was fought savagely. In the Visayas, orders 
emanating from the guerrilla leaders in 1900 and 1901 were 
similar with regards to the punishment to be inflicted on pro- 
Americans. Towns were burned, persons executed and proper- 
ties confiscated.22 Juan Carballo, a mestizo espafiol and former 
Councilor for Negros Oriental in the Federal Council of the 
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Visayas, was killed and beheaded in his hacienda in Cadiz Nue 
on September 7, 1899 because he was accused of benny P 
American and a spy.23 “Dukut” or the system of seque 
was sanctioned by Aguinaldo and was prevalent in the Vi 
The secret avengers were empowered to execute traitors.24 1 
Americans countered such tactics with their own brand a Hf 
baric practices like the ‘water cure” and the “rope cure.”: be 
Otis was mistaken when he announced that thei 
was practically over because the insurgent army had 
persed, The hardest job of the American forces was - 
“The Americans were not fighting a uniformed ar 
were fighting determined groups of men who tilled th 
day and stalked outposts by night.”26 This yee off § 
called for more garrisons and troops. 


On November 1, 1899, the American army « 
garrisons and was composed of about 40,000 of 
men; on coEne se ee there were 7 


70,000 officers artd men, , 
As regards the engagements, from the 
war to the latter part of November 189 


June 30, 1900, the average was 106 amo. ith, 


B. Revival of the Katipunan an 
On August 15, 1900 Aguinaldo issu 
reorganization of the Katipunan was 1 
of the country. -He, therefore, urged th hi 
ized in the different towns. 
i 


According to the scheme of 
nan in every town there was to 
which duplicated those of the 
it was one established by ager 
agents of Aguinaldo. . ., The real gor 
government in the shadow compo: sed d 
in all ways controlled the actions of 

* hee 
A confidential memorandum from the € 


- 
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} of the Visayas was circulated on October 24 urging the 
revival of the Katipunan no doubt based on Aguinaldo’s 


order.29 In Negros, one document of Isio bore the heading 


“Catipunan” as early as July 21, 1900.30 He also administered 
the Katipunan oath which runs this way: 


I, Catalino Orencio, 22 years old, single, resident of this 
_ sitio, obey the seven commandments of the Holy Religion, 
Bitecosct the sacred cross and swear before the Philippine flag 
_ that dead or alive, I will dedicate my life to the sacred coun- 
try and while Dionisio Papa is alive, serve him to the end of 
Be. _ my life.31 


2 Isio’s men also wore uniforms with insurgent and Katipunan 
, insignia as reported by Captain Kennon in the encounters be- 
t ween the Babaylanes and the Constabulary at Haguimit and La 
Ca! stellana on September 6, 1901.32 

es “End of the War 
. re _ After November 1900, tigre was a gradual cessation of 
ities by the insurgents. Sexton advances four propel rea- 
SC sons for this development:33 


<i the adoption of sterner repressive measures by the Ameri- 
cans 

2.the result of the presidential election of 1900 in the 
United States 
: 8. the formation of the Filipino Federalist Party 

- 4. the capture of Aguinaldo 


The Amnesty Proclamation of General MacArthur, who suc- 
: ceeded Otis, probably helped also in the winning over of some 
insurgents. An added incentive was the payment of thirty pesos 
for every rifle handed in.34 

The defeat of William Jennings Bryan by McKinley in the 
presidential election of 1900 was a big blow to the revolution- 
aries’ hope of independence. They believed that if Bryan won 
early independence would be achieved. He was a Democrat 
whereas McKinley, a Republican, was for the retention of the 
islands by the United States. In a letter that Isio wrote to Oyos 
on March 4, 1901 he stated: 


> ae ot J-des 
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I have received from Luzon an order to proceed more 
rapidly with my operations this month, as Bryan ordered 
Emilio to keep the war going vigorously until April, and he 
also said that if independence was not given the Philippines ~ 
by that time, he, Bryan, and his followers would rise in arms 


against the aggressors.35 r 


The presidential election was over by this time and whether 


Bryan sent this order to Aguinaldo is doubtful. But the year b e- 
fore, Aguinaldo wrote his men saying: a 
The presidential election which is being held at present in 
North America seems a ray of hope for the cessation of 
this war; inasmuch as Mr. Bryan promises to recognize 1 the 
independence of the Philippines, provided he is electe ed 
President of the Noe American Republic, which enc: ou 
ages us greatly,.. =e 
The capture of Aguinaldo by Colonel Funston at Pal: 
Isabela, on March 23, 1901, was indeed a tremendous blo 
the revolutionary cause. This was aggravated by the surrer 
General Trias the following month. Ina letter to Gen. 


by the agents of the enemy as the others have been, 
tinue fighting. He dismissed the program of the pro 
Federal Party of bee to be a state of the US 


caused their capture or surrender. ‘Agana ‘ 
Filipino people enjoining them to lay down th 
render peacefully to the Americans was By ) 


Mojica of Leyte in May; Maxilom of Cebu 
of Capiz was wounded and captured in 
the following year, Lukban was finally 
With the surrender of Malvar on April 
conflict was officially terminated. He i 
ending the hostilities. On July 4, the - ‘mm 
was issued by President Roosevelt. Howe ve 
the end of all conflicts for pocket re tar 
on for a number of years, was still offere 


The Babaylanes in the Resistance Movement. 
Against the Americans 


When the ilustrado leaders went over to the American side, 


 Isio became the chief revolutionary leader in Negros, recognized 


as such by the Central government in Luzon and the Federal 
Council of Iloilo. He was soon joined in his active resistance 
against the Americans and the Negros government by agents 
from Luzon as well as expeditionary forces from Panay. 


A. Relations with the Central Government 


As soon as the Malolos government heard that the Negros 


_ leaders had submitted to the conditions imposed by the Ameri- 


cans, Aguinaldo immediately decided to intervene stating that: 


: . . . this National Government cannot approve the con- 
duct observed by the Cantonal Government as the latter has 
acted without its knowledge and consent and without con- 
sidering the wishes [of] the citizens of the Island; 

And whereas, the Island has been abandoned by the Can- 
tonal Government and left in the hands of foreigners, it 
becomes the duty of this Government to look to the safety 
and independence of the same and the liberty of the inhabi- 
tants.39 


Aguinaldo commissioned Zoilo Mauricio on March 23, 1899 
“to organize another government, to direct and establish the 
necessary defense in order to prevent the total occupation of 
the Island, and, if possible, drive the enemy forces from the 
same, . . .”40 Before proceeding to Negros, Mauricio paid a 
courtesy call on the Federal Council of Iloilo on June 2, putting 
himself under the orders of this government. A communication 
was then prepared addressed to Dionisio Papa directing him to 
cooperate with Mauricio.41 The latter succeeded in getting into 
Negros and contacting Isio for on December 20, he wrote from 
Palali, Isabela, which is one of Isio’s headquarters, to Juan 
Araneta asking him to return to the revolutionary fold accord- 


ing to Aguinaldo’s instructions. By this time, Araneta was 


AF 
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already the Secretary of Agriculture under the American gov: 
ernment in Negros. He did not heed the appeal of Mauricio and 
instead informed the American authorities about it. He even 
reported to Governor Smith that Geminiano Montinola, a prom: 
inent hacendero, was the one responsible for the safe delivery of 
Mauricio’s letter.42 : 
The Malolos commissioner was also in contans with some 
emissaries of the Hongkong Junta operating in Negros. These 
were Candido Montilla, Mariano Villanueva and Pedro Yunki or 
Yungue. The latter’s name appeared in the plantilla of Isio’s 
group.43 Both Candido and Pedro “were relatives of Juana a lor 
tilla, a member of the prominent and wealthy Montilla clz 
Negros who . .. appears to have favored . . . the ‘ inner circ cli 
in Hongkong that believed in fighting for Philippine # er 
dence. ”44 Another member of the Montilla family who 


who was captured by an American platoon in La Cas a. H 
was being brought to Isabela for questioning when, on the wa 
he was shot dead by his captors.45 According to one inf 
he was killed because the Americans suspected him of 
in subversive activities and being a sympathizer of 
goes to show that not all hacenderos were American 
sario Lopez, for example, daughter of the prominen 
Lopez of Jaro, was expelled from Negros by Smith 
her revolutionary ideas and activities. She donated : 
insurgents while the other Lopez children in Ne 


A conspiracy was hatched by the Hongkong « 
Mauricio with the aid of the Panay rebeis for an u 
second week of December but the authoritit 
However, Benito Sanchez, another insurgent 
Isio who was also the head of the Vallac lic 
revolutionaries, decided to strike on December | 
small American detachment in La Carlota. 
group, Lieutenant Ledyard, and one ak 
On Sanchez’s side, ten died and thirty w 
later, Mauricio’s party attacked another « ¢ 
rique but again they failed to completely 3am : 

Isio went on with his activities in the § uth an 
loyal to the Central government. On ‘March $ 
warded to Aguinaldo the plantilla of the military 
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ae Negros naming himself as Captain General, Rufo Oyos as 
~ Lieutenant General and Felipe Guillermo as Brigadier General 
y: and at the same time Delegate of War.49 Probably no response 
_ was received by Isio from Malolos because of the difficulty in 
* communicating with Luzon. Isio earlier complained that his 
letter couriers were often captured and imprisoned by the 
_ enemy. He, therefore, sent another copy of his plantilla to Ar- 
_ cadio Maxilom of Cebu together with his Diario de Operaciones 
de Negros against the Americans.50 It appeared that from 
- March 27, 1899 to July 15, 1900 there were 29 encounters re- 
sulting in the death of about 800 Americans and native scouts 
and only more than 30 from Isio’s ill-equipped group. That this 
_ was an exaggerated report is easily discerned by the highly im- 
"probable number of Americans killed. It is quite unbelievable 
_ that in all the engagements, Isio’s casualties were always less 
than those of the Americans. In fact it appeared that in 16 en- 
- counters, Isio lost not a soul! One can see that he wanted to 
_ impress Aguinaldo and the other leaders with his exploits so 
his plantilla would be approved. On November 19, 1900 Maxi- 
2 lom sent the plantilla and the diary of operations to Aguinaldo 
ee rging him to approve the former for he felt it was for the good 
_ of the country. Maxilom further informed Aguinaldo that he 
had provisionally approved same with some modifications while 
_ waiting for the go-signal from Malolos. He also stated that he 
sent to Negros his Adjudante mayor, Gervacio Ledesma, in 
_ order to organize the troops there.5! Because of these connec- 
e tions, Isio assured his officers that their authority was not a 
_ joke for their titles and appointments all came from Luzon. 
 B. Relations with Panay 
Because of its proximity to Panay, Negros Occidental had 
ary been in close contact with the former. Political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural ties strengthened the bond that 
existed between these two islands. Ever since the agitation 
against Spain began, Negros Occidental had looked up to Panay 
a for direction. The acceptance of American presence by the Ne- 
4 grense elite was, therefore, a great disappointment to the Panay 
revolutionaries. On May 3, 1899 in the session in Kabatuan, 
; Iloilo, a communication was prepared to be sent to Dionisio 
_ Papa addressing him as chief of the revolutionary forces in 
_ Negros and instructing him to maintain his attitude of armed 
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protest. He was also told to put himself in contact ¥ 
revolutionary committees of the north and south of 
land.52 In July expeditionary forces from Panay were 
Negros. Roque Lopez directed them to attack the enemy hi 
quarters at Silay and Manapla and then regroup at the barri 
Tanza. From there they were to join the forces of Dice 
and put up a new government,53 The expedition was eo 
young Lieutenant Colonel Luis Ginete of Jaro. This was ne 
first time he worked with the rebel groups in Negros, as m ve 
deduced from the communication the Federal Council sent 
on June 2, the day Mauricio presented himself to the ec Iu 
Ginete was directed to withdraw his force from Negr 
attach them to the General Headquarters in Santa B 
Tloilo.54 

The Panay group selected Guintabuan as thelr 
because it was situated in an almost inaccessible nae i SE 
municipality. The group was augmented by the Silay anc 
say policemen who had earlier deserted with their ar 
were said to have joined the Babaylanes.55 The lat 
supposedly assured by the Panay rebels thay the re wc 


regime was overthrown.56 Ginete received mate 
port from some Negros sympathizers who we 
merchants like Juan Ledesma, Fausto Javelona, Sr 
others. Some like J. A. Retana even fun d the 
rebels with information regarding the mov 
troops.57 
In the August 19 assault of the Ame icans it 
the rebels lost 17 dead, including Ignacic 
the Third Company, and Elias Magbantaes 
the First Company and brother of thea 
Magbanua of Iloilo,58 This was quite a 
gered the rebel camp. The loss was ceenly 
not easily routed, In September, the illir 
was carried out by Anacleto Santi mo 0. 
group. On October 13, another fight tc 00! 
The rebels numbered about 2,000 as 
can side, With their superior arms the le 
After October, the Guintabuan fron ha 
But Isio was not easily daunted by the d 
continued his operations in the south 
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¥ 
gave another copy of his plantilla to Leandro Full6én in Antique 
and sought his help. As a result, Cayo Santos was dispatched to 
_ Negros to help organize Isio’s forces. No arms, however, could 
_ be spared by Fullén.59 From these developments, it appears 
that Cebu and Panay emissaries as well as those from Malolos 
and the Hongkong Committee helped to foment trouble for the 
_ Americans in Negros in conjunction with the Babaylanes. 


_ C. The Babaylanes as Insurgents 

Available records show that by this time the Babaylanes 
- considered themselves insurgents and were treated as such by 
_ other revolutionaries. Some informants attested to the fact that 
_ they were indeed insurrectos or revolucionarios although others 
_ pointed out that they plundered and terrorized the people.60 
__ This was especially true with the ones suspected of being Ameri- 
- canistas. That the Babaylanes were guilty of many outrages can- 
- not be denied. Even Isio, it seems, had his lapses. He and his 
- men were not averse to kidnapping women or taking them as 
hostages and making them their concubines.61 They also seized 
_ properties, burned haciendas and executed people. But these 
_ tactics were no different from the ones employed by the other 
_ insurgent leaders. Destruction was the order of the day, by fair 
_ or foul means. It seems that Isio and his men viewed these raids 
__and depredations as legitimate means to strike at their enemies. 
_ Isio, however, tried to temper this terroristic orgy by ordering 
his officers 
Be 
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. . . to abide by the orders coming from Luzon when 
some persons have committed a crime. . . . You should not 
leave them to carry out resentments and vengeance, for 
__we do not castigate or punish the innocent. If the crime 
| is clearly proved, then you can dictate the sentence to the 
offender.62 


; 
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He warned them against the taking of the seized properties for 
their own use and also admonished them not to plunder indis- 
criminately.63 It must be pointed out that many depredations 
were probably committed in the name of the Babaylanes by real 
robber bands. Frank Bourns testified thus: 


Sometimes attacks would be made on plantations, the 
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men disguising themselves as Babaylanes, when in 
they did not belong to the sect at all, but simply took F 
way of robbing and throwing the blame upon the religic 


fanatics.64 7 a 


Like the other insurgent chiefs, Isio collected taxes throu 
the local presidentes as well as contributions from hacie 
based roughly on the value of the estates,65 But he did: no 
ways use force in obtaining what he wanted. On August 4 
he wrote to José de la Vifia in La Castellana saying: —_ 

This brothers of yours, who is in the moun oe a 
forefront of the revolutionary troops in order ba 

Americans, will molest you. If it is possible, plea 

and lend me ten sacks of rice for the maintenance ance 

ply of our soldiers, 66 


4 


Under him were several “generals,” each with hi c 
lowing. Foremost among them was Rufo Oyos, the g 
Sipalay. He was described as tall, slender, fair-skinnec 
tizo features and in his late twenties. He was acti 
ernmost part of Negros Occidental and even é 
nearby towns of the oriental side. He raided B ay 
times.67 He went as far as Siaton to punish th e Ar 
there.68 Sometime in 1900 he got married and twe 
he was persuaded to surrender. According 0 Cat 
he was already tired of being an outlaw and w 
down in Sipalay under American protection. 
ments in his possession were later forwat 
bly upon the request of the latter. This exp 
many letters of Isio to Oyos in the! nilippi 
cords. ’ 
By 1902, Isio also had under his w vin 
chiefs as Juan Mayo and Marcelo Tuyo, both 1 
que; Eugenio Tolatola of Himeoaaes id a c 
the Guardia Civil; and Eugenio Ale: chufa 8 0! 
northern part of Negros roamed D m ‘io, 
because his mother was one. He raided Ith 
Kscalante. Captian White noted t 
archy, he ranked next to Papa iio; bu 
command .. ."7) A cholera epic in 
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him on the Americans whom he accused of poisoning the 
wells.72 He made sudden nocturnal attacks on Constabulary 
outposts. Later he and Isio joined forces and threathened to 
attack Murcia. However, Dalmacio was captured on October 30, 
1903 by a Constabulary posse led by Captain White. He died in 
Bilibid Prison before the death sentence imposed on him could 
be carried out.73 

Isio remained undaunted even with the determined efforts 
of the Americans to crush his movement. After the capture of 
Aguinaldo, the Babaylanes continued to support the revolution- 


ary government now headed by Malvar. On May 14, 1901 com- 


missions in the insurgent army were issued by Malvar to Isio and 
his followers. Isio was given the rank of Colonel of Infantry 
while Rufo was made Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry. The 
others were commissioned Commandants, Captains, First Lieut- 
enants and Second Lieutenants.74 

With Malvar’s surrender in 1902, the armed resistance was 
considered ended by the Americans. But the Babaylanes per- 
sisted in their hostile attitude towards the latter. Thus, they 
were branded as bandits and ladrones. In November, a Bando- 
lerismo Statute was enacted to effectively prosecute these out- 
laws.75 


D. Campaigns Against the Babaylanes 

A felt need for a native insular police force largely officered 
by Americans led to the creation of the Philippine Scouts by 
the US Army in February 1901. However, civil government was 
established in April and the Civil Governor wanted an armed 


_force under his direct supervision since the Scouts were con- 


trolled by the Army. At this time, there was much friction be- 
tween the military and civil officials.76 The former probably 


resented the transfer of power to the civil branch. So on July 


18, 1901 Act 175 of the Philippine Commission created the 
Philippine Constabulary. The law was drawn up by Luke E. 
Wright, then Secretary of Commerce and Police. It began its 
operations on August 8 with Henry T. Allen of the US Cavalry 
as the first Chief of Constabulary.77 While the Scouts formed 
part of the regular US Army and received support from the 
Federal Government, the Constabulary was maintained by in- 
sular revenues. The former were, therefore, better paid, better 
equipped and armed. Both were established for the purpose of 
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Strength and Stations Occupied by Philippine ‘onsta 


in Negros Occidental as of July 31, 190 


Bacolod 
Guimbalaon 
Murcia 
Paguim 

La Castellana 
Magallon 
Isabela 
Payao 
Himamaylan 
Isio 

Sipalay 
Victorias 
Manapla 
Sagay 
Escalante 
San Carlos 
Sick 

Absent 


Total 


Source: U.S., War Dep: 
Third Annual Re 
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Seg 


st t see gth and Stations Occupied by Philippine Constabulary 
i ' in Negros Oriental as of July 31, 1902 


oR 


Inspectors Enlisted Men 


=o 
Dumaguete 48 
E ayun [Bayawan ] 20 
.. Zamboanguita 15 
Vv ‘alle [Hefmoso } 20 
_ Tayasan 20 
Absent in Bohol ; 40 
Gi A bsent in Cebu 0 


z Total 163 


Distribution of US Troops in Negros Occidental 
as of October 1901 


oe: US Troops Filipino Scouts 
5 si —_———$_——$——$—$_ ——_ ne tai 
Valladolid. 43 , 
_ La Carlota 12 
¥ te Granja 15 
La Castellana 22 
Isabela 12 
Kabancalan 27 
Isio 23 
Total 104 50 


Source: Report of Captain Kennon in NC, XXXI, 4915, 
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suppressing armed disturbances. This how Captain White ¢ 
scribes the organizational setup of the force: 


The Constabulary was organized by provinces; a senior ir 
spector commanded in each province from 50 to 300 mer 
with the corresponding number of officers. Within his prov 
ince the senior inspector controlled the police and campaig 
work under the supervision of a district chief. There wer 
five districts, each commanded by an assistant chief wil 
the rank of colonel and within his district the assistant chit 
had the authority vested in the Chief of Constabulary to” 
that brigandage, unlawful assemblies, and breaches « 

eace were suppressed and law and order maintained./8 


e Babaylanes under Isio were the major troublemaker s th 
confronted the Philippine Scouts and Constabulary in - : 
The band roamed in the mountainous south-central pe 
island, especially on the slopes of Canlaon Volcano. 
sionally swooped down and attacked haciendas, 
barrios as well as American detachments. Because 
in inaccessible places, the Americans and their na 


tered by them in their pursuit of the Babayla 
described in the following excerpts of an article z 
pedition commanded by Capt. B. A. Byrne of th 
try on July 19, 1899 to Bobong, a barrio near | 


Native guides were employed to point out th 
from the outskirts of the town the r 
the ricefields . . . Newly plowed and : 
fields and so dark was the night one 
would frequently lose the way, sp 
more wandering about in a blind se: 
The mud and the slush was from a iC 
the odor which arose from it was fou 
weighed down with their equipments Z Ur 
their hands with the black, sticking slime 
where it partially dried, Then mosquitoe 
their exposed faces and necks, mr aa 
away they stroked these parts with the sti 
add to their discomfort a cold wind kt 
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more chilling rain. The rivers rose and rose until often, in 
fording them, the water was up to the armpits of the sol- 
diers.79 


In this campaign, only one American soldier was killed and 

_ another wounded while 115 of the 450 Babaylanes were killed. 

_ The Americans also recovered stolen animals and household 

_ goods. They destroyed the stored provisions and burned the 

place. Still the raids of Isio and his followers continued. In a 

report to the Adjutant in Bacolod, Captain Kennon describes 
_ the concerted attacks of the Babaylanes: 


Early in September, Isio notified the presidentes of La 
Castellana, La Carlota, and San Enrique that they had in- 
curred his displeasure and that he would attack their towns. 
Accordingly at about 2 a.m. on September 6 a band under 
Francisco Abilo, Anselmo Cinco, and Siriaco attacked the 
quarters of the native scouts in La Castellana; another under 
“Tano” took possession of San Miguel, a barrio of La Car- 
lota, and another portion attacked the hacienda Canlaon. 
It was this latter party which fired upon my party near the 
hacienda Haguimit.80 


Early in May 1902, a combined expedition of the Constabu- 
lary and the Sixth Infantry under the command of Captain 
White was undertaken to assault Isio’s headquarters at Maca- 
bong, about three days march from Isabela. A former Babaylan 
was their guide. They finally came upon a clearing in the forest 
where they surprised several armed men, killing one of them 
and capturing a seven-year-old boy named Celedonio who was 
adopted by Captain White.81 

Not long afterwards, the Sixth Infantry was recalled and 
sent back to the States and the Philippine Scouts were also 
withdrawn from La Castellana. Captain White now assumed the 
responsibility of maintaining law and order in southern Negros. 
Originally stationed in Himamaylan, he moved to Isabela with 
his detachment composed of 25 men to be nearer the lair of 
Isio, On May 26, he again undertook a campaign against Isio, 
this time at the latter’s cuartel general in Mansalanao, a fortified 
camp at the highest peak south of Canlaon. With him were 17 
soldiers, the old Babaylan guide and 14 cargadores or baggage 
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carriers. It meant another three-day trek through the jungle. 
Innumerable obstacles on the way to this fortress in the clouds 
were described by the Bukidnon friends of the guide. These 
mountain people lived near Isio’s camp. According to them: 


. . . the approach was straight up to the trenches, .. . all 
timber and brush had been cleared away to give open fire 
from above; indeed, it was so steep that ladders of bejuco 
[rattan] were let down from the trenches to the trail be- 
neath. Moreover, within the fortifications were piles cf 
stones and sharpened hardwood, double pointed throwing 
spears called planquetas, all ready to throw down on an 
attacking force. Also there were huge rocks as much as 
twelve men could move, poised on the parapet wall and held 
by ropes of rattan so that the slash of a bolo would send the 
boulders crashing down the mountain;.. . there was only 
one trail up Mansalanao, and that one was narrow and sown 
with man-traps—suyacs (sharp pointed stakes) underfoot 
and balatics (spring traps) in the brush.82 


Even with this impressive array of fortifications, White’s 
party succeeded in the ascent and caught the Babaylanes off- 
guard. One of the important chiefs, Aguacil-cito, was killed and 
the “Pope” was wounded. However, he still managed to escape 
the dragnet. But this attack crippled the movement. The weak- 
ening of Isio’s hold was reflected in the gradual decrease of his 
forays into the lowlands. In 1904, the district chief of the Con- 
stabulary reported that: 


The famous Papa Isio, after more than a year in seclu- 
sion, sent a band of men to one of the outlaying haciendas 
on the 14th of March, and taking the hacienderos [sic] by 
surprise captured two rifles and a Mauser pistol from them 
and returned to the mountains taking two hostages. 

. . . This is the only depredation that he has committed 
in more than a year and a half.83 


On February 12, 1907, the Babaylanes struck again, this 
time in Suay and Kabancalan, setting fire to houses, schools, 
warehouses and even shops.84 But this was the end of the road 
for them. The collapse of the movement was at hand. 
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White with Celedonio, the Babaylan boy captured by the Constabulary 


Source: White, Bullets, p. 78. 
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_ B. Surrender of Papa Isio | 

: Harassed by the incessant campaigns of the American forces 
with the help of the native scouts, Isio’s movement lost momen- 

tum. But he remained as elusive as ever. In 1905 he was re- 
_ ported killed in Guihulngan by Lieutenant Mohler of the 

~ Constabulary but this turned out to be a false report.85 Isio was 

still very much alive and had by now encroached on the oppo- 


site coast. He was believed to be threatening to overrun the 


_ towns of northern Negros Oriental since these were near his 
_ hideout on the slopes of Canlaon. 

a‘ Negotiations for his surrender had long been underway. As 

early as January 17, 1902, Maxilom, whohad by this time gone 


¥ over to the American side, wrote Isio and Rufo urging them to 
_ give themselves up to the authorities. He assured Isio that the 
__ Americans would pay for his rifles and revolvers at thirty and 


twenty pesos each, respectively. He was even promised that if 
he wanted to keep his revolver for his personal use he could 
do so.86 

cr Many mediators were employed by the American author- 
_ ities to convince Isio of the futility of his fight and to per- 
suade him to lay down his arms. The Governor of Negros Orien- 
tal tried, so did Herman Grupi, a prominent hacendero of La 
Castellana, and even Juan Araneta.87 Finally, he was induced to 


_ Surrender by a strategy hatched by Capt. George Bowers, 
_ White’s successor, Gil Montilla, presidente municipal of Isabela, 


_ and Cenon Rosado, Chief of Police in the same town.88 He was 
supposedly promised a position in the government and on the 
- Same day he came down from the mountains, a musical band 
accompanied him and a big feast was prepared for him and his 
followers in Isabela.89 Together with some of his men, Isio gave 
himself up to Captain Bowers on August 6, 1907 in a place in 
Isabela called Mangahoykahoy.99 Two oldtimers of Guihulngan 
recall that they saw Papa Isio in their town plaza because the 
Americans “toured” him around after his surrender,9! probably 
to let the people know that at long last the famous bandit had 
been captured. He was later tried and sentenced to death. He 
was brought to Manila and imprisoned in Bilibid. His sentence 
was later commuted to life imprisonment by James Smith who 
was by now the Governor of the Islands. Isio was already in his 
late sixties when he surrendered. He died in Bilibid in 1911.92 
Four of his followers were later condemned to die by the Court 
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MOVEMENT 


In times of stress, revitalization movements are spawned. A 


leader appears and soon converts are made. Together they aim 


to come up with a more satisfying culture. Under the leadership 


of Isio, the revitalization process in Negros began. It was mes- 


sianic in the sense that there was a ‘‘Pope” who “posed as an 


_ instrument of divine vengeance and his followers believed they 


were ordained by Jesus Christ to liberate the people of Negros 
from both the Spaniards and the Americans.”1! The “golden 
age” envisioned in this case was the time when the country 
would be free from invaders and the former way of life re- 
stored. 

It was nativistic for as Krader declares, “‘the cult of the 


native way and the rejection of the alien way is nativism. It is 


never a primary response; it necessarily occurs late in the his- 
tory of contact and invasion.”2 However, despite the rejection 
of the alien elements by the Babaylanes, some aspects of the 
foreign culture had seeped through as a result of acculturation. 
Babaylanism was a revivalistic kind of nativism for it sought to 
return to the good old days before the advent of the alien cul- 
ture and the changes wrought by it. This attitude is especially 
evident in their pronouncements that ‘‘the lands would be re- 
partitioned among the people, that machinery would no longer 
be permitted in the island, and that nothing but palay would 
thenceforth be planted.” This also reflects the agrarian back- 
ground of the movement. La Solidaridad claims that “‘the dis- 
satisfaction since 1875 and the recent spirit of unrest which 
pervades the entire island is due to the exploitation of proper- 
ties belonging to the natives and which are given to foreigners 
in flagrant violation of natural laws of economics.”’4 Since most 
of its adherents were farm laborers, Babaylanism took on anti- 
hacendero attitudes. The peasants rebelled against the condi- 
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tions of their existence and the presence of foreign conqueror 
was an added impetus to the movement. In his letter to thi 
local presidentes in 1900, Isio appealed to them to fight fo; 
their independence for they do not want to become slaves 61 
other nations.”5 He also feared the Protestant Americans whom 
he believed came to corrupt their body and soul.® Anti-foreigr 
ism is also shown in the selective way they were ae Ke 
loot haciendas. Following the directive of Isio, A. one 
issued this order: “‘The owner of the canes found in Manapan: 
is a Visayan, and for this reason, you should not touch ther 
There are many canes there that belong to Spaniards that 
can take.”’7 a 

However, the haciendas of natives and Europeans were : (Co) 
spared the depredations if they were suspected of coopera 
with the enemy. In a letter of Isio to Oyos dated May 19, 19 
he ordered that “when the wealthy are Americanistas, you 1 
seize all their money, clothing and other property belon 
to them, immediately making an inventory of the pro rt} 
seized.’’8 . 

In a report of Governor Locsin of Negros Occidental to T 
in 1901, the Babaylanes were described as representing “‘: 
fused admixture of socialistic principles, anarchistic ins! 
and a strong aberration of religious and fanatical n slo 


were regarded by the victimized hacenderos and 
authority as tulisanes or bandits and enemies of the 
order. What drove them to live the lives of hunted 
mountains of Negros? The turning point in Isio’s life 
probably his escape to the mountains after having 
wounded a Spaniard. He might have borne a grudge 
the hacendero class if the story that his family 
landlord from their farm is true. Discontented 
fugitives from justice swelled the ranks. Most 
tented elements were jornaleros or workers who 
eke out a marginal existence. Bogged down by debt 
lives made miserable by ill-treatment received ir ns 
deros, harsh government officials or the abus sive z G U 
the common tao was not happy and satisfied w 
conditions,10 Periodic calamities such as oot 
droughts and the onset of locusts and rinder 
cholera epidemics aggravated the situation, Gi i i 


fv 


f 


sae at Ng = 
Babaylanism as Revitalization Movement 13 (wen 


2 


to the movement was the Babaylanes’ budding national- 
ism as well as patriotic sentiments. The coming of the Ameri- 
re an Ss was viewed as another menace that threatened their way of 
. Their rural values were at variance with the rapidly urban- ___ 

ag society. The simple folks were subjected to increasing pres- % 
ires until the stress became unbearable. They reacted in the 
th ditional peasant manner, warding off bullets with bolos, be- 
ii ving in their anting-anting and trusting in the leadership of 
their “Pope.” Because they were considered disruptive ele- F 
m 1ents, successive regimes tried to suppress, and if possible, i. 
el jiminate thein. te 


_- 1Hart, “Buhawi,” p. 371. 


zi 
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p -2Lawrence Krader, “A Nativistic Movement in Western Siberia,”’ 
American Anthropologist, XLVIIL, No, 2 (1956), p: 290. 


;  38u. S., War Department, Bureau of Insular Affairs, Annual Report of 
‘th e War Department for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1899, Part III 
( (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1899), p. 345. 


‘University of the Philippines Press, 1967), I, No. 1 (February 15, 1889), 
p. 21. 


___-45PIR, SD 32, Doc. No. 970.4. 
6NC, XXIX, 4669. 
TIbid., XXV, 4138. 
8PIR, SD 32, Doc. No. 970.4. 
9A ffairs in Philippine Islands, Part I, p. 439. 
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109A typical convert of Isio was Rufo Oyos who rose to become one 
of his trusted generals. He was said to have been a cook of the Spanish 
hacendero, Alejandro Amechazurra, and because of the bad treatment he 
received from his amo or employer, joined Isio, Amechazurra, his son and 
a Filipino employee were later kidnapped as a result of personal grievances 
on the part of his laborers who connived with the Babaylanes to carry out 
the kidnapping. Only the employee died while Amechazurra and his son 
came to no harm, NC, XXIII, 3782. 
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Chapter VII “ig 


ASSESSMENT 


\ 


Babaylanism is one of those little-known peasant pre ote: 
movements that have largely remained an unexplored fi a] 
Philippine history. Hobsbawn believes that it is high time t] 
movements should be “considered not simply as an U 
nected series of individual curiosities, as footnotes to his 
but as a phenomenon of general importance and consid 
weight in modern history.”1 The Babaylanes have De 
missed as bandits, religious fanatics and charlatans. 
has not been much effort expended to try to underst 
motivations. Theirs was essentially a peasant protest 1 
with messianic, revivalistic and nativistic overtone: 
realistic, naive Sha blundering efforts at revitalizatio 
amply demonstrated in their recourse to supe a 
devices such as the anting-anting and oraciones, as” 
fanatical tendencies. But it was the only way they 
coping with the challenges that confronted them. 

The Babaylan tradition had survived in some n 
in the Visayas. Confined mostly to the mountain 
an occasional raid in the lowlands in the early d day 
lanes continued to practice their age-old ceremon 
With the advent of Isio, however, the organizati 
creasingly militant. The revitalization process had ! 
observes that movements of this kind are co mi ono 
pressions among dominated groups. The troubles usual 
from two factors: exploitation and frustration.? Many p 
and rural folks became dissatisfied with the existir 
Hobsbawn calls them “‘primitive rebels.” He defines thei 
banditry as a “cry for vengeance on the rich and the 
a vague dream of some curb upon them, a righting of ine 
wrongs.”"3 In the Robin Hood tradition, Isio pose 1 as 
of the oppressed and the discontented, Many joine d hi 


Asses sment 
* - some fugitives from justice also sought refuge under his 
wing. The unsettled conditions in the country due to the wars 
aged against Spain and later, the United States, made it pos- 
sible for the movement to flourish. Coupled with this situation 
i were the natural calamities as well as epidemics that ravaged the 
“tg and decimated work animals and the people especially 
d iring the early years of the American occupation. Thus ban- 
re itry “was rampant characterized by cattle-stealing, robbery, 
Be ospping and even murder. 
“: ee Modernization was setting in and many changes came about. 
The Babaylanes sought to recapture their old way of life before 
the intrusion of alien culture. The movement also reflected the 
_ social and agrarian unrest that was becoming evident in Negros 
with the growth of the sugar industry and the concomitant 
- formation of large haciendas which were concentrated in the 
me ands of a few prominent families. Apparently, the economic 
_ benefits did not reach all levels of society for the common tao 
saw no betterment of his condition and, in many cases, their 
situation even worsened with their lands alienated from them. 
mi ‘he peasants and the rural folks remained isolated from the 
_ mainstream of events. Many felt left out and became dissatisfied 
with the prevailing situation. Babaylanism attracted a sizable 
_ number of workers or farm laborers with its preachings that the 
lands would be repartitioned among them, that no more ma- 
Z chinery would be used in the island which was equated with the 
erceence of foreigners and only palay would be planted. 
In 1896, the nationalist agitation against Spain culminated 
; ee revolution. Isio most probably saw this as his chance to 
alter the existing conditions by jumping into the revolutionary 
~ bandwagon. From extant Guardia Civil reports, it can be de- 
¥s duced that Babaylanism assumed alarming proportions under 
_ the leadership of Papa Isio just before the outbreak of the 
revolution against Spain in Negros. This revolution of 1898 was 
_ planned and directed by the ilustrado-hacendero clique backed 
___ by the masses. Most of the revolutionary troops were recruited 
from the haciendas. Isio and his followers were one with them 
in their desire to oust the intruders from the island although 
_ how deep their involvement was in this venture is difficult to 
determine due to the scarcity of source materials. When the ilus- 
trados established the Provisional Government after the capitu- 
lation of the Spaniards, they pursued a policy of attraction 
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towards Isio for fear he might create trouble for them. This sor 
of truce was ruptured when the Negros leaders collaboratec 
with the Americans. The Babaylanes’ ire was now turned on thi 
new colonial master whom they viewed as a threat to their new 
ly won freedom and endangered their old way of life. Isic 
therefore, aligned himself with Aguinaldo who was now anxiou 
to tap mass support in the struggle against the Americans, re 
cruiting even known bandits and outlaws into his army as long 
as they surrendered and professed allegiance to him. It seer 
that Isio was able to grasp some of the nationalistic ideals € 
poused by other revolutionary leaders. He enjoined his men 1 
fight for their freedom and independence. In so doing foreig 
enslavement is avoided. Most probably he was influenced in his 
way of thinking by his personal contacts with some revol utior 
ary leaders of Negros such as Juan Araneta, Carlos Gemora an 
Remigio Montilla. He was later in contact with Zoilo Mauri 

the man commissioned by Aguinaldo to coordinate th 
tance efforts in Negros against the Americans. He also 
orders from the Federal Council of lloilo and comn 


lom of Cebu and Leandro Full6én of Antique. He 
were given commissions in the insurgent army by 
Malvar when the latter took over the reins of the revo 
movement after the capture of Gen. Emilio Aguinald 
From available documents only Isio’s thoug! 
Whether his followers were embued with the 
expressed by him is difficult to tell. Most of 
lettered men and farm workers who 1 


talking about and espousing, but to say th nat 
hended or grasped the full extent of the ne 
may be saying too much for them. Their oul 
and their immediate concern was for 
within the confines of Negros island. tide pe 
meant to them freedom from oppressive landlor 
officials as well as from taxes and other sa ) | 
nial masters. It also probably meant freedom { 
their old way of life. * i 
Negros was a sore spot to the Ameries n uth ’ 
of the harassment of the Babaylanes. Ince 
therefore, waged against them by the insuls 
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they repeatedly failed to bring Isio down from the mountains. 
With the termination, however, of the Philippine-American War 
in 1902, Isio’s revolutionary connections collapsed. There is a 
_ dearth of materials on the movement after 1902. It appears to 
have lost ground and degenerated into outlawry. Not long after 
this, the Bandolerismo Statute was enacted. The Babaylanes 
made up one of the armed bands which the statute declared 
_ were public enemies who disrupted the peace and tranquility of 
_ the towns. Isio continued to roam in the mountains of Negros 
_ but his hold was now tenuous. His membership dwindled with 
the surrender of some of his trusted generals like Rufo Oyos. 
‘His raids became infrequent. Eventually, he was convinced to 
__ surrender in 1907. 

_ Political, economic, religious, social and cultural factors 
helped to create an atmosphere conducive to the growth of 
_ Babaylanism. The presence of foreigners added impetus to the 
_ movement as well. In the long run, the key factor in the recur- 
_ rence of revitalization movements according to Sturtevant is 
“cultural alienation.”4 It is out of the conflict between the 
Little Tradition of the peasants and rural folks and the Great 
_ Tradition of the elite and urbanized sector of the society that 
movements such as Babaylanism occur. 


me, 1£ric J. Hobsbawn, Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of 
Social Movement in the 19th and 20th Centuries (New York: W. W. Nor- 


ton and Company, Inc., 1965), p. 10. 


2Ralph Linton, “Nativistic Movements,’ American Anthropologist, 
XLV, No. 2 (1943), pp. 238-39. 


3Hobsbawn, Primitive Rebels, p. 5. 
4Sturtevant, Agrarian Unrest, p. 30. 
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LETTER OF DIONISIO PAPA 
TO THE PRESIDENTES LOCALES® ce 


A los Presidentes Locales 


& 

ty 

En virtud de nuestra bandera por la cual no queremos ser “ 
sclavos de otras naciones, yo, el General en Jefe, en nombre | } 

. del Consejo de Estado de la Ysla de Luzon, tengo que manifes- | " 
ta a V.V. la necesidad de la union y del compaferismo, para ss 
2 rescatar la Ysla del poder de los invasores americanos que ambi- ; 


ciosos quieren subyugarnos con la fuerza. 
a Con respecto a las faltas que V.V. han cometido contra 
nuestra bandera nacional, graves faltas que también cometio el 
Gobierno de esta Ysla al someterse a la Soberania Americana, 
a dmitiendo las condiciones impuestas, a voluntad de los ciuda- 
danos de esta Ysla, las perdono; porque conozco que con la 
‘razon ofuzcada [sic] no pudieron ver el beneficio que hemos de 
_ conseguir mas tarde. Tenemos necesidad de la union y del 
compafierismo, y para nuestra unidad estamos aqui los que 
@ apoyamos a V.V. conformes con los mandamientos de Dios. 
Consideren V.V. que nuestros antepasados pasaron por gran- 
ties dificultades y derramaron su sangre en el campo de batalla 
_ por defender nuestra Patria, y conviene también que nosotros, 
__ sus hijos, nos ayudemos mutuamente para sacudir el yugo de la 
 eselavitud de esa Nacion sumamente grande. 

Igualmente les advierto a V.V. vuelvan las miradas a sus her- 
manos que derraman su sangre en el campo para conseguir la 
independencia, y este ideal, si conseguimos Dios mediante, sera 

_ @n beneficio de todos nosotros. Por esto Zquién tiene el corazon 
__ tan duro que no tenga la idea de ayudar en la lucha del campo 


*PIR, BD 32, Doc. No. 970.4. 
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5 
con objeto de conseguir la independencia? Es precisa 1 
mutua cooperacion y seamos todos uno, para que ic 
después el bien general. 
Sin otra cosa, espero la contestacion de V.V. para qi 
pués, no culpe el uno al otro. 
Dios guarde a V.V. por nuestra libertad e indepe 
muchos afios. Cuartel General de Sipalay, 15 de julio de” 
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ELECTION OF TORIBIO MAGTULIS 
_ AS LOCAL HEAD OF SIPALAY* 


‘CATIPUNAN (Sociedad secreta) 


Br Senor Dionisio Papa y Barlucia, General en Jefe de la Zora 
s -y de operaciones en la isla de Negros. 

En virtud de esta reuni6n y bajo la unanimidad de todos los 

D principales y vecinos pudientes del pueblo de Sipalay, nosotros | 
i. los firmantes nombramos Jefe local del pueblo al ciudadano 
Sefior Toribio Magtulis, que ha de ser cabeza que procurara el 

; bien de los habitantes, y a quien hemos de prespee nOea 

Mi Sbediencia. 

oes Por tanto; como él ha sido objeto de la unanimidad de nues- 

ti tros votos, nosotros hemos de coadyuvarle en todos los trabajos 

y socorrerle en el caso de que fuese objeto de envidia. 

me _Cuartel General de Sipalay, 21 de julio de 1900. 


BEI Delegado de Rentas El Presidente Local 


4 


7 a 
El Delegado de Policia . El Delegado de Justicia 
wi x (firmado) - (firmado) 

- Rufino Orbigoco Demetrio Garina 


El Secretario 


> 
_ *PIR, BD 32, Doc. No, 970.8. 
Pad j 


+ 
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Principales Firmantes 

Basilio Dabuyan Damian Espanola 
Nota = Después de haberme enterado de lo que dice lp re 
documento, firmé con el General Comandante de Operaci : 

Administrador Militar. - 

V.B. 
El Administrador Militar 


(firmado) 
Trinidad Salas . 
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PLANTILLA OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY 
IN NEGROS UNDER DIONISIO PAPA* 


=. 
a... -ye 
Ejército Filipino is 


Cuartel General 


ra 


-_ Empleos Nombres Observaciones 


Coronel Jefe Superior Sr. Dionisio Seguela ~ Gobno. P. M. de 
m3 : y Papa Ysla de Negros 
Ayudante 1€" Teniente _ Sr. Valentin Guillermo ‘ : 


Capitin Jefede E.M. _ Sr. Francisco Abilo 
1€ Teniente Auxillar Sr. Segundo Goyos 
28 Teniente Auxillar Sr. Basilio Panes 


‘ 


Administraci6n Militar 


Nombres ‘ 

| EET 

Sr, Benito Sanchez ‘ 

2 Teniente Auxillar Sr. Valentin Munistas 3 
28 Teniente Factor Sr, Maximo Ymbag , 
af . 


’ _ “PIR, AN 138, Folder of Roster Rolls, Cebu, : 


P : 
4 


az 
= 
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Ejército Filipino aed 


1€r Regimiento de Ynfanteria 1¢€r Batallé n Re ) 


Escala Activa ’ 


LL 
4 


Cuadro de Jefes y oficiales del Ejército Regular de | lap € 
de Ysla de Negros, Visayas 


Empleos 


Teniente Coronel 1€F Jefe de Detall. 
Comandante Jefe de Armas 
Comandante Jefe de Detall. 

1& Teniente Abanderado 

24 Teniente Ayudante del Detall. 
Médico 

Maestro Armero 


Cuadro de oficiales que componen las com pee is de 
lon del Ejército mice” de la Prova . de i 


Visayas 
«™ « 
* 4 “a s 


Empleos aa 
1a Comp ni: 
Capitan 
1¢€r Teniente a S r Pe r 
28 Teniente —. Sr, Filom 
24 Comp 
Capitan 


1€T Teniente 
24 Teniente 


Capitén 
1¢t Teniente 
2a Teniente 


ae 


- 
Seen oa “47 
- Capitan 
_1€F Teniente 
2a Teniente 


i 
- ‘ay 
ry 3 
Capitan 
PG ee oP A 
1€¥ Teniente 
_ 24 Teniente 


a 
Af E 
AArs - = 7 


Bh 


3a Compania 


Sr. Severino Sayson 
Sr. Severino Guillermo — 
Sr. Bruno Guillermo 


4a Compania 


Sr. Filomeno Baltero 
Sr. Tomas Quillego 
Sr. Leocadio Dama 


5a Compania 


Sr. Nasario Eses 
Sr. Nicolas Escotes 
Sr. Anselmo Rondain 


i 


y un sello que dice = Comandancia Superior Ejército Revolu- 


Ceba, 19 de noviembre de 1900 
El General Jefe Superior P.M. 


Arcadio Maxilom 
(rubricado) 


Es Copia 
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DIONISIO PAPA APPOINTS EDUARDO SUAYO— 
CHIEF OF CAMBANGCO* 


Aco ang General en Jefe Superior y Gobernador 4 i 
Militar de Ysla de Negros, Senor Dionisio Papa y Barluc 
hatag aco sini figa titulo sa cay Sefor Eduardo Stareg cor aT 
isa sang pono © capitan actual sa buquiran sa Cambs : 
amo sia ang pono cag pangolo sa tanan nga manga pomt 
sina hga banua Canlaon y Malaiva sa tanan nga manga 
figa wala sing isa figa maglomalalis cotub sang iya | 
[illegible] sapagdumala sang labing caayohan sa 
manga guinsacupan; cag sapag complir sang tanan 
ordenes cag sapaghatag sing manga auxillar sa mar 
tares sa sini nga Gobierno Ysla de Negros; cag gui 
sa manga Sefores Militares fga pagarespetahan fig 
acon lauas ang amo fga capitan actual sa sini i 
bangco, Canlaon y Malaiva amo sia ang pangol 
sa tanan nga [illegible] diri sini iga banua ii 
cag guin firmahan co ini fga titulo cag guin firm 
secretario sa sining 10 de enero de 1901. 


El Secretario 


Valentin Guillermo Ledesma 


*PIR, PR 58, Folder of Dauin, Negros Oriental. 
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‘COMMISSION OF ISIO IN THE INSURGENT ARMY* 


Er pertud de las facultades de que me hallo investido, vengo . 
2c ncederle a V. el empleo de Coronel de Ynfanteria del Ejér- 


E 1 campafia. 7 
aie comunicé a V. para su satisfaccion y efectos consi- 


arde a V. muchos afios. — 


Cuartel General, 14 de mayo de 1901 


E] General Jefe Superior Politico 
Militar del Gobierno Departamental 


Miguel Malvar 


Als enor Dionisio Segovela y Papa nombrado Coronel de Ynfan- 


*Noble Collection, XXIU, 3857. 
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LETTER OF DIONISIO PAPA TO RUFO oven 


Sr. Rufo Oyos en Sipalay “i Sl 

Muy estimado Rufo: Tan pronto como recite re 
orden, reuna V. lo mas pronto posible a todos los sc 
demas varones aptos para empufar las armas, exce pt 
anicamente a los viejos, y procure activar la oe 
de diciembre, porque en esta fecha se levantardn en ar 
los pueblos. ne 

Encargué V. a todos que estén armados de le anzé 
armas blancas. Los que se queden en los puestos, m 
estar armados para aguardar a los americanos 
parse. Yo estoy aqui i esperando todavia la o1 der 


Ordene al Capitan Antonio que ott 
soldados del dios Buhaue, los de Basay Ro! 
curando que nadie de éstos se quede 


armas en la fecha senalada, pro 
llegue hasta Dumaguete. 

Haga V. constar en esa -eireular que Ic 
levanten en armas en el dia senalado, se sn 7 
y muertos todos sus habitantes, ombre 
viejos. 

La circular ha de ser mia, y la firm mr iV 

Comunique V, también a los Presid 
demas pueblos, que recauden las cont ib 
tivos pueblos, a la mayor brevedad posible, y 


*PIR, 8D 32, Doe. No, 970.5. 


Dp . ices 
9 tenga recaudadas las contribuciones, cuando yo llegue en— 
Os ; pueblos, le mandaré a la horca sin pretexto alguno. 
Deseo que alli se reunan pronto los Presidentes y esperen mi 
legada. — 
fe Son una comunicaci6n al Presidente de Cagay-an, mande V, 
1 nuestros mismos soldados, sacar el cafion que tenemos en 
que al pueblo, encargandoles que no se retiren sin traerlo, y que 
yuelvan pronto, de modo que estén alli en el dia sefalada. Asi 
es mi voluntad y deseo que nadie se oponga a esta disposicién. a 
; Digales a Obro y a Tali que tomen los cargos de Capitanes 
pprave asi quiero; si ellos observaren mala conducta, yo les ar- 
eglaré después. ra) 
 Arregle V. bien a los soldados procurando que cada uno | 
tenga su respectivo uniforme; que los Capitanes y Tenientes » 
leven sus galones que indiquen sus respectivas graduaciones, V. : 
7 


y Pedro sabran organizar bien toda la tropa, y sin falta, tienen 
V.V. que marcharse el 20 de diciembre. Sin mas. 

"4 (firmado) 
Dionisio Papa 
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LETTER OF DIONISIO PAPA TO RUFO ovos, 
GENERAL DE OPERACIOn as 


_Estimado Rufo: Asf que reciba la presente orden, pro 
V. lo mas pronto posible, reunir a los soldados, y reco} 
pueblos invitando a todos a que vayan a Bacolod, pore 
Generales de aqui ya no descansan, sino combaten siem 
tra los enemigos. El] 18 de este mes es el dia sefialada pz re 
en Bacolod, bien que no he recibido aun eo comur! acic 
oficial sobre este particular. : ss 

Los muertos. de los enemigos en Bacolod eran nu 
tanto que hubo que necesitar carros para llevarlos a e: 
V. y Capitan Antonio han de procurar lanzarse al 
esta semana sin pretexto alguno, y deberan enterarse 
de mis comunicaciones, Basta de paciencia, y desde! 
ciso que demostremos ya nuestra autoridad. 
Conviene castigar con la degollacion a los que vat 
Americanos, pero hay que proceder antes a la averig 
delito, y si después resultare que son verdadero es, 
Americanos, inmediatamente bey que degollarl 
de ningun género. 4 
V., el Capitan Antonio y al Juez Com ) 


para hacer dicho inventario, aunque para ‘lo 
por la manutencion. 


a. 
Sepan V.V. ademas, que si los soldados lleva 


*PIR, SD 32, Doe. No. 970.4. 


3 My de seguro caeran en el infierno; por esto, cuando tengan que en- 
trar en un pueblo a practicar el embargo, deben V.V. encargar 
a los soldados que no toquen los objetos embargados aun los ~ 
_ mas insignificantes, a fin de evitar desgracias semejantes. . 
He tenido, Rufo, noticia de que el Juez Cornelio es con- 
trario de su suegro, y sepa V. que el Juez Cornelio es de mi 
_ sangre; por esto, digale al suegro de V. que tenga mucho cuida- 
_ do, porque dentro de poco se vera él conmigo, y me pagara por 
_ esas amenazas que va haciendo a la gente sin motivo justificado. 
P Publicara V. esta orden en la Casa Popular, a fin de que se 
_ enteren de ella los que son de mala sangre. 

V., el Capitan Antonio y el Juez Cornelio que son los com- 
- paferos para lanzarse al campo, alcanzaran alguna felicidad si 
_ cumplieran esta orden. 

Salud y fraternidad. 

Calibon 19 de mayo de 1900. 


(firmado) 
Dionisio Papa 
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LETTER OF DIONISIO PAPA TO RUFO oYo' 9) S, 
CAPITAN GENERAL* 


f 


Sr. Rufo Oyos: He recibido su comunicacion y met 
rado de lo que me dice V. enella. . a 

Por ahora no puedo ir allf porque estoy aqui ar 
tropas de Bacolod, y les encargo a todos V.V., los qu 
autoridad, que sepan la manera de cumplir con “<a 
porque nuestra autoridad no es una broma. Los t. 
como también las néminas, todos son procede ( 

La orden que acabo de recibir de Luzér “4 
activen en este mes las operaciones porque Bry 
Emilio que active la guerra hasta abril, y dice que 
cediera la independencia de Filipinas, él (Brya n) 
levantaran en armas contra los opositores. _ 

Por tanto, V., Pedro y Felipe sabran pec ull 
conveniente para ‘al bien, teniendo en cuenta ¢ 
hallan revestidos de autoridad deben de procur 
con la gente ni con Dios. 

Deben V.V. de atenerse a las ordenes p 
cuando se suponga que alguna persona 
delito, hay que proceder entonces a la for 
o bien, si hay necesidad de aplicar a al, a no 
debe incoarse el oportuno expediente con | 
y bajo la asistencia de las Autoridac 
los resentimientos y venganzas, por r 
Si el delito esta claramente probado, ¢ 
la sentencia contra el reo, 

Piense V. muy bien lo que estoy haci 
bien de su alma y cuerpo, Lo que V, hat 


a 
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Antonio, ya tengo puesto en olvido. 

Ordene V. a D. Julian Nagquilat lo mas pronto posible que 
se levante alli en armas junto con el hermano de D. Leén, y que 
venga después porque a él le nombraré Jefe de Estado Mayor 
por haber ya estado de Administrador Militar en aquella zona. 


Deseo que se constituya alli un gobierno provisional lo mas” 


recto posible; V. y Sefior Julian pueden senalar los candidatos, 
y remitame después el acta bajo una comunicacién en forma, 
por conducto del Senor Julian Nagquilat porque tengo que 
remitirla a la Capital de Luzon. Busque V. para esto un escri- 
biente que sepa bien redactar las comunicaciones. 

Le encargo a V. que vigile bien a los hermanos de Trinidad, 
© procure que se escondan, mientras yo no llego alli, porque el 
9 de marzo iré a Bacolod y de este pueblo a ese, y después de 
alli a Durnaguete. 


4 de marzo de 1901. 


(firmado) 
Dionisio Papa 
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Senor José de la Viria — Castellana 


Muy senor mio: Con esta fecha he escrito estas letras ¢ 
das a V. con objeto de enviarle mis expresiones, deseando 
asi como reciba la presente carta, se halle bueno y sanc 
toda su familia; y si V. desea saber nuestro estado de 
debo decirle que estamos buenos, mediante la gre a m: 
dia de nuestro Sefior Dios cuya voluntad y mandato e 

Hoy tiene que molestarle a V. este su hermano ¢ 
aqui en las montafias al frente de las tropas de la Rev 
para pelear contra los americanos. Si es posible, ge 
favor de conseguir y prestarme diez bultos de 
manutencion de nuestros soldados. 

Hoy esperamos los mandatos de Dios, po: 
tiempo de arrojar a nuestros enemigos que | lle 
nuestro tierra, y éstos no son de nuestra sat 
venido para tentarnos y perder nuestro cuerpo ‘ al na 

jOh hermano mfo en la sangre! Estos 
yo esperaba a fin de poder enarbolar nue 
esta Ysla, y por lo tanto, no nos canara 
esto es el motivo por el cual estoy aqui 
voluntad a nuestra Patria, por quien derram 
el campo. ai 
} No dudo que V. ha de conseguir lo que ne 

espero su contestaci6n a fin de enterarme. Nac a: 


Paraiso, 8 de a 


:. 
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